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Editorial Comment 


- Progress” 


“Bombs using atomic energy are already de- 
veloped and manufactured sufficiently to destroy 
every city in the United States... .” 

“Within a decade, it may be possible to have in 
existence bombs which can destroy all life, animal 
and vegetable, in the United States.” 

“Robots containing atomic bombs can be sent 
12 thousand miles and strike with the accuracy 
of one mile.” 

‘A weapon can be developed in the near future 
to destroy all life, animal and vegetable, within 
a thousand miles of a point of explosion, by 
the combination of explosive forces and radio 
activity.” 

“The consensus of scientific opinion is that sev- 
eral nations will have atomic bombs ready for ac- 
tion within 16 to 18 months. . . . Every country 


can know the secret of the atomic bomb in three 
years.” 
Such are quotations from people who know 


more about the subject than do I. 


The Trial by Power 


Charles A. Beard, the historian, was asked: 
“What lessons have you learned from all the his- 
tory you have known?” He replied: 

“1. When it gets darkest, the stars come out. 

“2. When a bee steals from a flower it also 
fertilizes it. 

“3. Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad with power. 

“4. Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small.” 

We editorializge on three, and ask you to 
prophesy for the fourth. 

1. Spiritual strength shines out in the critical 
hour. The virtue of George Washington is seen 
mountainous against the dark shadows of the hour 
of trial of the colonies, in the travail of the birth 
of the United States. The moral strength of the 
British people stood against Nazi forces when 
material strength seemed helpless. 

Do you remember what mattered in your own 
hour of personal trial? 


2. The Japanese tried to enslave China. That 
attack made possible the unity of China, a unity 
which may yet be achieved. 

Your own personal trial, overcome, may help 
you grow in stature. “The stumbling block be- 
comes a stepping stone.” 

3. Power unlimited seems given to the United 
States through its powers of invention, its natural 
resources, its manufacturing machinery, and now 
the atomic bomb. 

4. Under the stress of power, the United States 
will 


How shall we be preserved? 


Solution from the Scriptures 


“You really have no great problem in your 
atomic bomb,” said T. Z. Koo at the Chicago Sun- 
day Evening Club. “You have the answer in your 
scriptures, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’ If you seek second the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness all of these extras, 
peace and prosperity, shall be taken away from 

ou. 
. The quotation was a side remark in the expres- 
sion of the personal religious faith of the Chinese 
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“It’s. for members of the fomily who aren't satisfied with 
my behavior.”’ 


By courtesy of The Chicago Sun. Copyright, 1945. 
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Christian leader, after experiencing deprivation 
of food and all material possessions under Japanese 
rule. 

The text of his message was from Jeremiah 
9:23-24: 

“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man glory in his 
riches; 

“But let him that glorieth glory in this, that 
he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
Lord which exercise loving kindness, judgment, 
and righteousness, in the earth: for in these things 
I delight, saith the Lord.”’ 


Clothes and the Man 


In my first year of teaching, I began the practice 
of closing each course I taught with the invitation 
to my students to tell me things for the improve- 
ment of my teaching. I waited until I could say 
that all grades were in, so that nothing said could 
damage any student. I handed each student uni- 
form sheets of paper, and asked a series of ques- 
tions. 

People are nice, and they like to make you feel 
good. Most of the students tried to tell me things 
they thought would make me feel good. A few stu- 
dents honestly made the attempt to help. Their 
criticisms gave a basis for attempts at improve- 
ment. 

One thing my students told me in that first round 
was that the clothes I wore made a difference in 
my teaching. When I wore a regular suit with 
coat, I was on my dignity; I took things seriously. 
The conduct of the class was formal. Whereas, 
when I wore a certain sweater I had, I was more 
informal. I could take a joke. Sometimes I have 
wondered if that meant the student could “‘get by”’ 
a little easier. 

The difference may have been in the teacher. 
It is certain that our clothes can make us self- 
conscious. Our minds may be put at ease by the 
thought that our clothes are “‘right.” 

Or the difference may have been in the minds 
of the students. What the students see may affect 
the mind-set with which they come to the recita- 
tion. 

Perhaps the clothes worn make differences both 
in the teacher and in the students. Anyway, I am 
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persuaded that the judgment of my students was 
accurate, that clothes did make a difference in my 
classroom. 

Therefore we read with interest the recom- 
mendation of the staff of the survey of the public 
schools of Boston, “that all teachers of physical 
education appear in uniform when teaching or 
assisting classes in the gymnasium or on the ath- 
letic field, and that the uniform shall be prescribed 
for men and women by the Department of Physical 
Education.” 

The Journal of School Health comments: 


To the editor, certain recommendations make 
particular impressions. . . . 

1. Wearing of uniforms by school nurses when 
on duty and by physical educators when conduct- 
ing classes. The nurse in uniform has particular 
appeal to teachers, pupils, and parents, gives 
prestige to herself and to the health service. An 
ununiformed teacher in physical education han- 
dling a class almost always does a lackadaisical 
job and belittles the importance of his or her 
work. (June, 1945, page 152.) 

Discussing the recommendation here, Paul 
Cook’s response was to wonder what would be- 
come of the person who said, “That looks like a 
teacher!” If in the classroom teachers wore a uni- 
form, then what the public would see outside the 
classroom would be characteristic of the individual 
rather than characteristic of the profession. 

We can think of some arguments for uniforms 
for teachers. The beginning teacher would be 
helped by a uniform, for putting it on would make 
him realize that he was now not only himself, but 
the representative of his state. Pupils meeting the 
familiar symbol of authority would tend to fall 
into the mind-set of obedience. The uniform 
might be the visible token of the unity of the teach- 
ing profession, reminding us that before the 
public we stand or fall together. It might help 
teachers to relax off-duty, as taking off the uniform 
might make it more easy to lay off vexations and 
worries. And finally, it might be useful as a sell- 
ing point to the public, which seemingly can be 
impressed by the white jacket of the doctor and 
the dentist, the uniform of the nurse, the judicial 
robes of the court. 

We remember that the clothes we wore did af- 
fect the teaching in our classroom. 

We wonder what would be the effects if all 
teachers wore uniforms in their classrooms? 














Supervised Correspondence Study Grows 


By W. C. MEIERHENRY 


N SPITE of its many cities of great size, the 
I United States is predominantly a country of 
small towns and open country. Although there 
has been some tendency in the direction of consoli- 
dation and combination of school districts, ap- 
proximately 13,397 of the 25,308 public high 
schools in the United States, or 53 per cent, still 
enroll 150 or less students. 

No doubt there will continue to be much 
reorganization of school districts into larger ad- 
ministrative units, which is as it should be. Never- 
theless, because of geographical conditions and 
other contributing factors, there will always be 
many small schools. 

The administration of a small school has 
always presented unique problems, some of which 
have been unrecognized. Too many times the 
tendency has been to “ape” the large school with 
the feeling that the best small school was the one 
which most closely paralleled the organization 
and administration of its city neighbor. One of 
the real problems of a small school, and even tg 
a limited extent of the large school, has been the 
lack of an adequate curriculum. 

Emphasis may be placed on guidance and coun- 
seling technique; but unless there are some subjects 
into which a student may be guided, this assistance 
is without too much point. Many small schools 
have found themeselves in just such a position 
where they were offering students only four sub- 
jects each year, which eliminated a choice based 
on ability, interest and aptitude. In order that some 
of the curricular problems of small schools might 
be lessened, a group of educators, particularly at 
the University of Nebraska, focused their atten- 
tion in the late twenties on small school problems. 
One of the significant outcomes was the develop- 
ment of supervised correspondence study. 

Correspondence study has been and still is used 
widely for college-level courses. Such work on the 
secondary level had been offered in foreign coun- 
tries, notably New Zealand and Australia, prior 
to 1930, the year supervised correspondence study 
was inaugurated at the University of Nebraska. 
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* W.C. Meierhenry is Assistant Director, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Its use in the United States, however, was virtually 
non-existent except for the work of C. S. Mitchell 
at Benton Harbor, Michigan, who used courses 
from commercial correspondence schools in his 
high school program for vocational purposes as 
early as 1923. Supervised correspondence study, 
incidentally, differs from other correspondence 
study in that the student taking supervised cor- 
respondence courses is under the supervision of 
a local teacher at least one class hour each school 
day, instead of working by himself and reporting 
to a supervisor for examinations only. 

The present supervised correspondence study 
movement began at the University of Nebraska 
in 1932 upon receipt of a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Science in 
Teaching. The supervised correspondence study 
department at the University of Nebraska, which 
is a cooperative arrarigement between the Teachers 
College and the Extension Division, has grown 
until last year 5,057 registrations were made with 
the center and an additional 12,368 syllabi were 
produced and sold to other correspondence centers 
for use in their programs and to public schools. 
the University of Nebraska supplied part or all of 
the syllabi used by 23 other correspondence study 
centers and had registrations from 42 states, the 
territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the countries of 
Mexico, Ecuador, the Canal Zone, and hundreds 
of boys in the armed forces. 

The Nebraska movement influenced the early 
development and growth of supervised cor- 
respondence study in other states. There were 
20,896 individuals registered for 32,050 secondary 
courses during the school year of 1944-45 through 
approximately 25 centers in the United States. In 
formation can be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary of the National University Extension As- 
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sociation as to centers offering high school sub- 
jects.* 

The primary purpus:- »f supervised correspond- 
ence study has been to provide subjects which could 
not otherwise be made available to students in 
the local school because the scarcity of demand 
would not make feasible the organization of a 
regular class taught by a resident instructor. Other 
secondary uses of supervised correspondence study 
have been the provision of high school subjects for 
those who are physically handicapped, are living 
in an isolated area not adequately served by a pub- 
lic high school, or are postgraduates and adults. 

In keeping with the enrichment purpose of 
supervised correspondence study, courses are pro- 
vided in the areas, for example, of agriculture, art, 
home economics, and radio. The usual academic 
subjects as English, mathematics, and social 
science are also provided for those who because 
of some unusual circumstance cannot take the sub- 
ject in the regular school program. It is uneco- 
nomical to operate federal or state-supported 
classes in small schools in vocational home eco- 
nomics and agriculture, trades and industries, and 
distributive occupations. Subjects taken for voca- 
tional purposes loom large in the registrations. 

Servicemen studied a great many correspondence 
courses while serving in the armed forces. Many 
discharged veterans will very likely continue their 
study through correspondence study. The veteran, 
in many cases, does not feel inclined to attend a 
regularly organized school because of employ- 
ment or other factors in his home community. He 
nevertheless feels a need for further educational 
work, and so will look upon correspondence 
study as a partial answer to his problem. The 
veterans administration is approving recognized 
correspondence schools which also operate a reg- 
ularly organized day school program, so that vet- 
erans may obtain courses without cost to them- 
selves. Satisfactory progress must be maintained, 
and completion is necessary before further courses 
may be obtained. 

Another use to which materials produced by 
correspondence study centers have been put by 


* The National Home Study Council, 839 17th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., will send on request a list of home study 
institutions offering courses in any desired subject or vocation. 


public schools is in the organization of a veterans 
program in the local school. There is a more or 
less standard form used in the development of a 
course syllabus so that there is a set of material 
for the pupil which gives the assignment, inci- 
dental information not covered in the textbook, 
self-check tests for learning mastery, and work 
sheets which are the equivalent of the classroom 
recitation. The work sheets are made up of ques- 
tions and problems which are considered to be 
major learning experiences by the course writer 
and editor. A recognized textbook is used with 
the syllabus for the main body of information on 
the subject. A public school may purchase the 
syllabi for the many subjects offered through 
supervised correspondence centers at a nominal 
cost and supply the instructional phase of the 
work through members of their own faculty. 

Supervised correspondence study centers at- 
tempt to provide up-to-date courses which are 
pedagogically sound. The University of Nebraska 
has on its staff a director of curriculum with an 
advanced degree in secondary education who 
seeks out new fields of study that might be added 
to the offerings of the correspondence school. The 
director of curriculum works with the course 
writers in developing sound teaching procedures 
and modern techniques. Course writers are spe- 
cialists in the field and if possible are individuals 
who have had correspondence teaching experi- 
ence. The axiom of course writers is, ‘Don’t 
write so that you can be understood, but write 
so that you cannot be misunderstood.” 

Prior to this time most supervised correspond- 
ence courses have been built on a single textbook 
which had as its purpose administrative con- 
venience. It is contemplated that some future 
courses will be built around problems which are 
close to the experiential background of the pupils 
taking the course, and with page references to 
several textbooks instead of one basic text. Levels 
of ability are accommodated in some courses by 
two assignments, one aimed toward the average 
student, the other toward the above-average stu- 
dent. The correspondence instructor determines 
on the basis of performance which assignment 1s 
to be completed by the student. In order to keep 
the syllabi up to date, correspondence centers 
catry on a continuous program of revision. Our 
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center has a plan of revision calling for each course 
to be rewritten at least every seven years. 

In vocational subjects, the supervised corre- 
spondence study course provides for certain proj- 
ects to be developed or worked out by the student 
so that he develops skill by “doing” in addition 
to information he obtains from study. In such 
courses as in the sciences and radio, the correspond- 
ence center has available for purchase laboratory 
equipment for conducting the basic experiments. 
Supplementary materials, lend-lease libraries, and 
other similar methods are used by correspondence 
centers to encourage broader reading and prepara- 
tion by the students. 

With all of the above emphasis on adminis- 
tration and course construction, one might be led 
to believe that the course syllabus is the most im- 
portant element in the success of a supervised cor- 
respondence study program. It is important that 
the course outline be interestingly written, have 
clear and concise directions, and have answerable 
and workable questions and projects. Neverthe- 
less, just as in the classroom, the instructor is the 
heart of the program. Correspondence instructors 
develop a personal relationship between the stu- 
dent and themselves which approaches, and in 
many cases surpasses, the feeling of mutual respect 
and helpfulness existing between the classroom 
teacher and student. The correspondence teacher 
attempts to correct and encourage the student as 
if there were only one registrant in the correspond- 
ence school—that being the student concerned. 
The teacher gives judicious praise and commenda- 
tion when it is warranted, gives suggestion and 
help where needed, and demands re-writing when 
the work is not acceptable. Appended to the ma- 
jority of the returned lessons is a personal note 
from the correspondence instructor to the student 
relating to topics often aside from the subject 
being studied. 

What, one may ask, are the chances of a student 
completing a supervised correspondence course 
taken through a recognized correspondence cen- 
ter? A recent study made at the University of Ne- 
braska Extension Division for the years of 1941-42 
and 1942-43 discloses that 59 per cent of all regis- 
trations made with the correspondence center end 
in completions. When registrations are made one 
day and dropped the next day, regardless of the 
reason, they are counted as registrations. If com- 
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pletion statistics are based on the students com- 
pleting their courses after a contact was made 
with the correspondence center through one or 
more lessons, the percentage rises to 80 per cent. 
In other words, eight out of every ten students who 
actually make contact with the correspondence 
center complete their courses. This proportion of 
successes is not greatly different from that prevail- 
ing in many classrooms. 

The fifteen-year period from 1930 to the pres- 
ent time has lifted supervised corfespondence 
study from the status of an experimental curricu- 
lum enrichment technique to an accepted device. 
With approximately 25 state or university exten- 
sion centers providing 32,050 courses to 20,896 
individuals during the year 1944-45, the move- 
ment can be considered to be on a sound founda- 
tion. With ever increasing attention to well- 
written courses, and the recognized unique func- 
tion of the correspondence instructor, the future 


appears bright. 


The People Want Good 
Schools 


The people of the United States want good 
schools for the children of the United States. 

Over and over again it is proved that the people 
will approve measures for the betterment of the 
schools if they are given all the information. 

Latest proofs of the willingness of the people 
to support schools is found in the reports from 
the State of Washington. 

The Washington Education Journal reports 
(May, 1945) that in the calendar year 1944, 150 
propositions in election of the state were pre- 
sented to the people by 129 school districts. Propo- 
sitions passed were 143 out of 150. Only seven 
elections failed; not because of a lack of a favorable 
vote, but due to the lack of a sufficient number of 
voters appearing at the polls to make up the 40 per 
cent needed to validate the election. One elec- 
tion had 48 votes for, none against, but failed be- 
cause of the percentage requirement; another fail- 
ure was 123 for, 5 against. The state-wide total 
ran 4,2 “yes” votes for each ‘‘no”’ vote. 

The people want good schools. Let the people 
know the need, and they will take the action neces- 
sary to have good schools. 














We Stuck to Teaching 


By TRAVER K. SUTTON 


ECENTLY we have been hearing and reading 
R so much about what’s wrong with the teach- 
ing profession and why teachers are leaving the 
field that we have yielded to the temptation of 
telling the world why we have stuck to teaching. 


1. We like the people we meet. 


Although the classic picture of the schoolteacher 
is one of a dull and stuffy individual, we have 
found that teachers are, for the most part, con- 
genial and interesting people. Harmony with 
one’s co-workers is of utmost importance in enjoy- 
ing one’s work. More than that, we like the young 
people with whom we work. We have formed 
lasting friendships with many fine boys and girls. 


2. We like the long-term prospects of teaching. 


History reminds us that with the end of wars 
comes unemployment of many workers. We hope 
that when victory is finally won plans will be com- 
pleted for the full employment of returning vet- 
erans and for the industrial changeover from war- 
time to peacetime employment. But there will 
doubtless be many who will find themselves out 
of work when the demand for the present gigantic 
industrial output is ended. The teacher can be 
reasonably sure of a steady job after the war, for 
there are always children to insure the demand 
for teachers. 


3. We like the undeclared dividends of teaching. 


It is definitely satisfying to feel that we are, if 
only in a small way, helping to stem the rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency. In a world given over 
to destruction our efforts are along a constructive 
line. We are helping to train the youth of today 
to take over the reins of government tomorrow. 
Our job is a vitally important one in a democratic 
nation. 


4. We like the present salary trend. 


The average teacher’s salary is, we admit, low 
compared with the average doctor’s, the average 
lawyer's, or even the average welder’s. But we are 
also aware that the trend of teachers’ salaries in 


* Traver K. Sutton is staff member of Fairfield 
School, Hamilton, Ohio. We are indebted to 
OHIO SCHOOLS for this statement of six at- 
tractions of teaching. 


recent years has been upward. Teachers are re- 
ceiving more pay for their services now than they 
have ever received in the past. We are also aware 
that through co-operation and concerted action, 
teachers can do much to improve their own eco- 
nomic status. 


5. We like the hours. 


While others must devote six or seven days a 
week to their jobs, we teachers are still on a five- 
day-week schedule. We are not overlooking the 
fact that teachers are expected to attend P. T. A. 
and teachers’ meetings; there are papers to grade 
and other extracurricular duties, we admit, but 
these are not overburdensome. We have the 
precious asset of leisure time in which to relax and 
grow and enjoy life. 


6. We like the long summer. 


If we want to work in a summer camp, we can 
do so. If we want to take college courses to keep 
us up-to-date in our own fields, we can do so. Be- 
fore the war, if we wanted to rent a trailer and visit 
historic and scenic spots in America, we did so, 
and we will do so again, we hope, in the not-far- 
distant future. 


We are not ignorant of the advantages and joys 
of other vocations. Before entering the teaching 
profession my wife was employed at various times 
as a Civil Service secretary, a waitress, and a librar- 
ian. I have found work as an electrician, a con- 
struction laborer, and a busboy. We know enough 
of occupations other than teaching to be sure that 
teaching is the field in which we are most inter- 
ested. Ten years from now I am sure we will be 
able to look back upon these trying days and say 
with conviction, “We're so glad we stuck to 
teaching.” 
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Teach Them to Read 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


HE world cannot be saved by three men, nor 

by a hundred around a peace table, even 
though their plans are inspired with high purpose. 
Their work is vital, but it is not nearly enough. 
They draw the blueprints of peace, but treaties 
become scraps of paper when men and nations 
hate and rankle under the sense of injustice. This 
planet contains enormous festering sores, where 
powerful overlords, many of them white, exploit 
the poverty and ignorance of three-fifths of the 
human race. In Africa, Asia, the East Indies, 
Latin America, the illiterate three-fifths of the 
human race are slaves or little better than slaves— 
penniless—hungry, sick, engulfed in hopeless 
debts, driven to grinding toil from dawn to dark- 
ness. Three-fifths of the human race are in deep 
poverty, hunger, depravity, ignorance, fear, and 
despair. This war has increased that misery to 
four-fifths of the world. In these vast areas, hate, 
murder, and revolt are breeding. 

Policing that vast multitude of over a billion 
wretched people to keep them frightened into 
submission is not the answer. The crux of the 
peace problem is not the power to deal swift 
punishment, but the power to heal the hideous 
misery where revolt is breeding. 

You cannot help an illiterate man out of pov- 
erty, destitution, cold, and ignorance by policing 
him. He needs help, food, an opportunity. We 
must make him literate and so help him to help 
himself. 

A stupendous educational program is therefore 
the first step for all the depressed regions of the 
world, including literacy, health, agriculture, in- 
dustry, dietetics, care of children, an educational 
program as vigorous as the American government 
and American missions carried out in the Philip- 
pine Islands with such brilliant results. While 
we teach a billion, one hundred million illiterates 
to read, we must furnish them with simple litera- 
ture about health, agriculture, industry, home 
building, morality and religion, and flood their 
minds with Christian ideals. 

The government of the United States will not 


* Frank C. Laubach is Special Counselor and 
Representative, Committee on World Liter- 
acy and Christian Literature, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Conference of North America, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


do it. Congress may help our Allies in white 
Europe, but she will do little for those chronic 
horrors of Asia and Africa until Europe recovers. 
Yet these areas will not wait until Europe recovers. 
They will resent white favoritism, just as China re- 
sented our helping Europe first. 

It will take money. But we have more of that 
than we can possibly need for ourselves. We are 
rich in government bonds. If every one of the 
forty million church members gave a twenty-five- 
dollar bond, that would be a billion dollars. 
People will give eagerly when they see how their 
bonds can be used to bring peace on earth. If the 
American people use their bonds to do this we 
shall be the most beloved country the world ever 
knew. 

Missionaries are infinitely superior to govern- 
ment diplomats when it comes to helping and 
lifting the neediest people. Wendell Wilkie re- 
ported after his trip around the world that the mis- 
sionaries were the most popular foreigners he 
found in every country he visited. I too have 
found this true. Diplomats mingle with the of- 
ficials and the elite of foreign countries; they are 
exclusive and difficult to reach. Missionaries work 
in the hovels of poverty, with lepers, with the 
dirtiest, and most illiterate. They do it in the love 
of Christ. They can achieve more with ten dol- 
lars than governments can achieve with one hun- 
dred, in turning hatred into love, vice into virtue, 
and ignorance into light. The missionary enter- 
prise is the church’s organization already at hand 
to be used by American Christians to rid the world 
of the danger points where new wars are breeding. 
It needs to be enlarged and improved. 

The customary, time-honored missionary train- 
ing, though of tremendous importance, is not 
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enough. It must be supplemented by all types of 
elementary education including literacy, medicine, 
nursing, hygiene and sanitation, literature, home 
building, child care, dietetics, boys’ and girls’ 
work, plumbing, wholesome recreation, trades, 
agriculture. This is not a substitute for the gospel; 
it is the gospel through deeds as well as words. 

How easy it would be to win the world’s heart 
is illustrated in the Philippine Islands. Under 
Spain they were oppressed and robbed, with the 
result that they were torn by one revolt after an- 
other. America took the Philippines in 1898 and 
did a unique thing in world history. We used our 
position to develop the people and not to exploit 
the resources. Every other conquering country has 
placed exploitation first. 

We have sent twenty thousand schoolteachers 
from the United States to the Philippines during 
the past forty-four years. We raised the literacy 
of the Island from five to seventy-five per cent. 
(To the south of the Philippines the East Indies 
are only five per cent literate after three centuries 
of Dutch control.) We established good roads, 
we enormously improved the agriculture, industry, 
and incomes of the Filipinos. We purchased half 
of the large estates which were owned by the 
Spaniards, the best land in the Islands, and sub- 
divided these estates among the poor people. We 
introduced new fruits and grains and taught the 
Filipinos to eat balanced diets. We wiped out 
the epidemics of smallpox and cholera, which once 
destroyed half of the peole. We greatly reduced 
the death toll from malaria, dysentery, and other 
diseases. All the time we were preparing them 
for complete self-government. 

What did all this service cost us? Nothing! It 
was ali paid by taxes in the Philippines. Only the 
United States Army in the Philippines was 
financed from America. Kindness is the cheapest 
of all investments. 

Now we have our reward. When the Japanese 
struck southeastern Asia, the Filipinos remained 
loyal to the Allies. Thousands of Filipino soldiers 
died and tens of thousands of them fled to the 
mountains and became guerrillas. Britain, Hol- 
land, France, and Portugal had thought first of the 
exploitation and last of the development of the 
people. Carlos Romulo told the truth in his 
Mother America when he praised our country as 
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the only illustration of a really noble colonial pro- 
gram in world history. 

This is a challenge that stirs us with resolve; 
it does not put us to sleep with the deadening 
notion that everything will come right no matter 
what we do. It is the tonic conviction that we can 
save our country and our age by being Christian 


enough. 
Family Size and Delinquency 


By ARTHUR E. PAINE 


In the course of a study completed in 1939 on 
the general subject of “The Relationship and 
Treatment of Truancy and Delinquency’”’ data 
were accumulated in the cases of 768 delinquents 
among a total of a thousand cases, 1,001 to be 
exact. 

The cases were unselected, taken seriatim from 
the files of the Probation Department. The num- 
ber of children in the family from which each 
delinquent came was recorded whenever these 
data were given. This information was available 
in 768 cases. Tabulations were made under fifteen 
categories. The mean and median size of family 
was computed in each category and for the entire 
number taken as a single group. The median 
necessarily was a whole number without a decimal 
inasmuch as the units were all whole numbers. 
No family could have a fractional number of 
children. The median number of children for the 
entire group of 768 and for every category but 
two was four. This includes transient boys taken 
by themselves. For the transient girls and the 
transient boys and girls combined the median was 
five. 

The mean for the entire number was 4.3. The 
variations in the fifteen categories lay between 
4.0 and 5.0. 

The writer was not able to obtain valid data 
for comparison of these figures with those for 
the population as a whole. 

The following statement was eventually ob- 
tained for a certain segment of the population and 
is given for whatever it may be considered worth. 
The research department of the Los Angeles 
County bureau for indigent relief in reply to a 
query furnished the following statement: ‘The 
child state aid load at the present time is 3,207. 
The average number of children per case is 2.4.” 




















Canada and the United States 


Education for Mutual Understanding and Friendship 


F THE more than 2,000,000,000 people in 

the world today, only about two and one- 
half per cent, or 50,000,000, have remained un- 
involved in World Wars I and II. No modern na- 
tion, in defense of sovereignty or even of existence, 
can live unto itself alone. Each moves within a 
vast network of international relations, and its 
welfare is affected by events far removed from its 
borders. World-wide depression between two 
world-wide wars revealed only too clearly the 
global interactions of modern economy and 
culture. A dynamic and constructive peace, 
which is far more than an interval between 
strenuous wars, calls for world-wide cooperation 
and planning. .. . 


The Relations of Canada and the United States 
Are Close and Significant 


Within the network of relations which ties the 
nations of the globe together are areas where the 
relational strands are especially close. One of 
these areas lies in North America. There, by virtue 
of geographic contiguity, of common elements in 
tradition, and of similarity in convictions and 
ideals and interests, the people of the United States 
and Canada are drawn together by multiple ties 
within the seamless web of international relations. 
They have come to realize that neither nation can 
be defended alone against aggression. One with- 
out the other is vulnerable—and this fact is a per- 
manent one, rooted in geography and intensified 
by the rise of modern aviation. The relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, as sovereign 
powers concerned with national welfare and mov- 
ing within the pattern of world affairs, are of 





* “Education for Mutual Understanding and Friendship 
Between Canada and the United States,” publication Number 
1 of the Canada-United States Committee on Education, can 
be had by request to Dr. Howard Wilson, Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. In the United States, 
the Committee was sponsored by the American Council on 
Education with the support of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Canadian representatives were named 
by executives of the Canada and Newfoundland Association, 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian Council 
of Education for Citizenship, and the National Council of 
Canadian Universities. 


* Sixteen educators from the two countries, 
working under the auspices of professional 
groups, offer a statement of policy for edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada.* 


commanding importance not only to the two na- 
tions but to all the world. The forces of aggres- 
sion would welcome a rift between these neighbors. 
The forces of constructive and enduring peace rest 
their hopes on continued cooperation between 
them. 


Canada and the United States Have Much 
in Common 


Canada and the United States have striking simi- 
larities which fortify their friendship. Together 
they share the continent north of the Rio Grande; 


. the same mountain chains, coastal formations, and 


interior plains shape the topography of the two 
countries. Both nations significantly and stra- 
tegically open on the werld’s two largest oceans— 
the Atlantic as a water bridge to Europe and the 
Pacific as a water bridge to Asia. 

We of Canada and the United States are alike 
children of Europe. We are largely inheritors of 
the law of western Europe and of representative 
government as it developed for centuries in Eng- 
land. Elements from many countries have con- 
tributed to our population and culture. Both na- 
tions have come under the powerful spell of the 
frontier; both have now grown to individual ma- 
turity. The two nations share the strengths and 
the problems which come from cultural and racial 
and religious diversities within the frameworks of 
national unity. At times thrown into hostilities 
by conditions arising from the Napoleonic Wars 
and from the frontier aspirations of ‘manifest 
destiny,” we have fought side by side in two 
world wars of the Twentieth Century. We have 
fought in joint defense of the democratic tradi- 
tion, which is our common birthright. 

The strongest tie binding the United States and 
Canada together is the community of their daily 
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life. Not only are their democratic convictions and 
aspirations similar, but they are pursued in a com- 
mon atmosphere. The pattern of life in Canada 
and in the United States is very much the same. 
Belief in the dignity and worth of individual hu- 
man beings, in health—-spiritual, intellectual and 
physical—as a basic liberty of democracy, in the 
right to work with fair pay under good conditions, 
in the right of access to knowledge and of free- 
dom to express opinions, in free elections, in free- 
dom of religious belief and worship, in individual 
rights before the law and social comscience as a 
guide to individual actions—these are hall-marks 
of the democratic way of life as we know it and 
believe in it. The ‘four freedoms” are the con- 
cern of all citizens of both North American lands. 

People of Canada and the United States share 
in the products of agriculture and industry. We 
eat the same foods, use the same machines, are 
familiar with the same trademarks. We listen to 
many of the same radio programs, see the same 
motion pictures, read the same magazines and 
books. We enjoy a generally high standard of 
living; we have the same ingenuity at invention 
and engineering. In both countries farms are com- 
monly family farms; there is no peasant class. In 
both countries state-supported systems of educa- 
tion provide elementary education and some sec- 
ondary education for all and, for a great number, 
higher education as well. In neither country have 
class lines become as clearly marked as in some 
older societies. The citizen of each country may 
shift position in the social and economic scale. 
The flow of people back and forth across the 
border has mingled United States and Canadian 
stocks. It has been estimated that one-third of all 
people of Canadian stock live south of the line, 
whereas not more than one per cent of all people 
of United States stock have taken up permanent 
residence in Canada. Of those in each country 
today who were born outside its borders, Canadians 
form the third largest group in the United States, 
while Americans are the largest group in Canada 
next after the group, which is three times as large, 
born in the British Isles. Exchange of population 
on such a scale makes cultural interfusion a reality. 


There Are Significant Differences Between the 
Two Countries 


These strong similarities undergirding the rela- 
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tions of Canada and the United States exist 
alongside significant differences between the two 
countries. The two are independent entities; each 
has distinctive elements in its tradition, its re- 
sources, its outlook. There exist in every phase 
of life possibilities for misinterpretation and mis- 
understanding, each of the other, and for conse- 
quent antagonism between them. Problems of 
lease-lend and mutual aid, of economic readjust- 
ment and of political policy, may be so great in 
the difficult post-war years as to strain the relations 
of the best of friends. 

In political policy the two countries have often 
differed. When the United States severed political 
ties with Europe in 1776, Canadian ties remained 
strong. During the nineteenth century United 
States policies of isolation from Europe contrasted 
with Canadian allegiance to the British Empire. 
Conviction of their “Manifest Destiny” on the 
part of expansionists in the United States repeat- 
edly drove Canada to London for diplomatic and 
even military aid. That many conflicts between the 
two countries were manipulated by minority groups 
using international relations as pressures for 
domestic action has not made them less irritating. 

The situation has changed, however, with the 
maturing of both nations. In the face of world 
problems the United States is entering a new era 
of international adjustment, and Canada is work- 
ing out its destiny as a free nation in the partner- 
ship of the British Commonwealth and in relations 
with the world at large. It is essential that in this 
time of decision we should have a clear under- 
standing of our common interests and of our re- 
spective ways of realizing them. All the citizens of 
both countries need to understand clearly the his- 
tory and the decline of these antagonistic ambi- 
tions, rivalries, mistakes, and prejudices; through 
such understanding any residue of ill feeling may 
be minimized and a basis laid for continuing 
friendship. 

Canada has a population of 12,000,000 people, 
the United States of 135,000,000. Ninety per cent 
of the Canadian population lives within two hun- 
dred miles of the country’s southern border; the 
North-South depth of the United States extends 
for fifteen hundred or more miles. Provinces are 
not the same as states. Political institutions and 
practices are not identical on both sides of the 
border. Canada is a democratic monarchy linked 
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with other nations of the British Commonwealth 
through a common crown; the United States is a 
democratic republic which historically has accented 
its separation from other nations. Canada adheres 
in her government to the parliamentary principle 
and cabinet responsibility; the United States uses 
the congressional system with division of powers 
among the branches of government. 

One factor of very great significance in Canadian 
life has no parallel in the United States. Canada 
is a bi-lingual country. More than that, she pos- 
sesses two distinct cultures, each of which makes 
its own contribution to the character of Canadian 
life. More than 30 per cent of Canada’s popula- 
tion is of French origin, and in the Province of 
Quebec at least this large and growing minority 
has maintained a homogeneity of custom and out- 
look, religion and language, which distinguishes 
it from the majority group of Canadians. The lat- 
ter are a composite of diverse elements, similar 
within the limits already mentioned to the pop- 
ulation of the United States. But this English- 
speaking population in Canada is not by any means 
the whole population. For this reason most gen- 
eralizations about Canada or Canadians are sub- 
ject to modification in order to take cognizance 
of the important minority. To cite only one ex- 
ample, it is possible to discuss collectively the 
systems of public education in eight provinces 
of Canada; but separate treatment is necessary to 
do justice to the philosophy and organization of 
education in Catholic Quebec. 

In Canada the influx of immigration from coun- 
tries other than Britain and France has added sub- 
stantially to the population in recent decades; but 
in the United States immigrant groups are much 
more varied. The United States is now the home 
of more than a million French Canadians; there 
are large and important Spanish-speaking minori- 
ties and Asiatic minorities in the United States. 
South of the Canadian border there exists a prob- 
lem of relations between blacks and whites which 
is hardly known in Canada. The northern land 
has not known the lingering effects of slavery as 
they persist in the mores of American race rela- 
tions. The United States, with ten per cent of its 
population Negro, has problems of intergroup re- 
lations of stupendous difficulty. These problems 
are different from the problems of intergroup re- 
lations in Canada. 
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Each Country Strongly Influences the Welfare 
of the Other 


Regardless of the range of their similarities and 
differences, the two countries have marked in- 
fluence on each other. History affords repeated 
examples of this influence. The Quebec Act was 
one of the factors which “helped precipitate” the 
American Revolution, and the American War 
between the States was one of the important fac- 
tors which brought about the creation of a federal 
union among the Canadian provinces. 

Forty thousand Canadian citizens enlisted in the 
Northern armies in the war between the States; 
thousands of young Americans enlisted in the 
Canadian armed forces during 1914 to 1917, and 
1939 to 1941. The domestic and foreign policies 
of each nation have conditioned and been condi- 
tioned by the attitudes of the other. 

In trade and industry this mutual influence has 
been especially close. By 1937 almost four billion 
United States dollars had been invested in Can- 
ada, and in the same year almost seventeen hun- 
dred million dollars from Canada had been in- 
vested in the United States. Each country tends 
to be the other’s best customer, with the trade 
situation at any given time influenced by tariffs, 
reciprocity, and general trade policies. Canada as 
a major crossroads of world air lanes lies on the 
shortest path from the United States to either 
Europe or Asia. In agriculture and in industry the 
two countries are in some respects competitive and 
in other respects complementary. Competition in 
wheat! Canadian copper for United States coal, 
newsprint for oil, lumber for citrus fruits! 

In defense, as has already been suggested, each 
is vulnerable through the other; each is protected 
by the other. During the present war, trade in 
some respects has been controlled and even cur- 
tailed, but this has been only in order that trade 
serving the common interest in the war effort might 
be enlarged and more effectively directed. Each 
country has supplied important war-needs of the 
other. The mutuality of the advantage is indicated 
by the fact that Cahada has not needed to accept 
lend-lease but has been able to pay for what she 
got from the United States. 

Radio programs, motion pictures, and the prod- 
ucts of the press flow unceasingly across our 
unfortified boundary line. The colleges of each 
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country receive students from the other; scholars 
of each country find professional careers in the 
other. Professional and scholarly and business 
groups from both sides of the border work in 
unofficial international cooperation. 

Whatever happens in Canada is of influence in 
the United States. Even more directly, whatever 
happens in the United States is of influence in 
Canada. For charting its own course of action 
each nation needs to be familiar with develop- 
ments in the other. 


Cooperation and Good-Will Between Canada and 
the United States Must Be Fostered 
by Positive Action 


Though present happy relations between Can- 
ada and the United States are firmly established, it 
would be unwise in the extreme to take their 
continuance for granted and to neglect the good 
offices of friendship. Cooperation can never be 
regarded as a fait accompli; it can endure only as 
an active process. Good-will must forever be 
nourished, not merely by a degree of knowledge 
and mutual sympathy once acquired, but also by 
recognition of the diversity of fundamental inter- 
ests and qualities in the two nations, and by a con- 
tinuing measure of understanding adequate to 
insure future cordiality. 

The history of developing friendship between 
our two countries gives us good reason for con- 
gratulation and pride but shows no less clearly 
the need for keeping the basis of that friendship 
strong. During more than a century of peace be- 
tween Canada and the United States there have 
been few decades without occasion for disagree- 
ment; there will be such occasions again. Only a 
living and flourishing friendship secured by deep- 
spreading roots of sympathy and understanding 
can prevent occasions of difference from growing 
to dangerous proportions. 

For the sake of making glorious the heritage 
shared by Canada and the United States it is im- 
perative that the citizens of each land understand 
their similarities and differences, place differences 
and antipathies in proper perspective, cherish 
precedents in cooperative action, coordinate for 
mutual advantage the factors of our economic life, 
respect our separate national cultures. In working 
out the pattern of constructive relations between 
the two countries, the machinery of cooperation 
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must be made strong and enduring. For this de- 
velopment, the free citizens of each country must 
play the leading roles. The democratic tradition 
we both enjoy entrusts the ultimate conduct of 
relations between the United States and Canada 
neither to blind chance nor to a chosen few, but 
to the full electorate. Wisdom for international 
action must lie within all individual citizens of 
Canada and the United States, and wisdom arises 
from knowledge and mutual respect. The future 
of the Dominion, of the Republic, and of the re- 
lations between the two lies in the minds and hearts 
of 147,000,000 North Americans. 


Education Has a Deep Responsibility for 
Developing Mutual Understanding 


The educational institutions and agencies of 
the United States and of Canada alike have a heavy 
responsibility for building in generation follow- 
ing generation the understanding and tolerance 
upon which good international relations rest. 
Especially important is the influence of schools 
and colleges. These build the foundation of 
knowledge and understanding without which pub- 
lic opinion cannot be informed or wise. 

There are many differences between the educa- 
tional systems of Canada and the United States. 
The relative functions and powers of local schools, 
of provincial and state systems, and of federal 
agencies vary greatly between the two countries. 
There are major regional differences within each 
country. Its educational arrangements are each 
nation’s own concern; neither nation can or should 
interfere with the arrangements of the other. But 
within the framework of these systems, every 
school authority, every school, every man and 
woman interested in education, has direct responsi- 
bility for insuring adequate understanding of 
Canadian-American relations by the rising genera- 
tion. Every agency which influences North Ameri- 
cans must be sensitive to the educational task of 
making citizens wise in their knowledge of Can- 
ada, of the United States, and of the relations be- 
tween the two. 

There is evidence that educational agencies are 
not now discharging these responsibilities in full 
measure. Little is taught about Canada in the 
schools of the United States; more but still not 
enough is taught about the United States in the 
schools of Canada. In neither country is educa- 
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tion deliberately used to perpetuate old hostilities 
or to arouse prejudices, although in both countries 
historical conflicts as presented in schools loom 
out of proportion to historical cooperation. In 
neither country does education consciously build 
the strong foundation of knowledge and under- 
standing, tolerance and respect which the impor- 
tance of Canadian-American relations demands. 

In the early 1930’s a major study of what was 
taught in Canada about the United States and what 
was taught about the United States in Canada was 
made. It revealed little systematic instruction on 
either side of the border, and demonstrated that, 
while Canadian pupils were better informed about 
the whole of North America than were pupils in 
the United States, in neither country was there 
a sound educational undergirding for continued 
good relations. A recent doctoral dissertation 
analyzing education about Canada in the United 
States reports that “American schools and colleges 
do appallingly little to teach about Canada, and 
most of this little, especially in the high schools, 
seems poorly organized.”? While Canadian chil- 
dren study somewhat more extensively the story of 
their southern neighbor, there is contemporary evi- 
dence that the study is unsystematic and ordinarily 
ineffective. It is time for further and broader 
analysis of the situation, for a definition of edu- 
cation’s role in international unity, for a survey of 
what Canada teaches about the United States and 
what the United States teaches about Canada. 

It is especially timely that at this juncture in 
world history there should be reappraisal and 
vitalization of our programs of education for con- 
structive participation in world affairs. The pro- 
gram of education for safeguarding Canada- 
United States friendship which is here urged in 
one phase of a larger program for the adjustment 
of education in all countries to emergent world 
realities. This document is one element in a gen- 
eral intellectual and professional preparation for 
discharging education’s responsibilities for and in 
postwar years. It is essential that, in all democ- 
racies, pupils’ horizons be widened. Among all 





* Arthur A. Hauck, Some Educational Factors Affecting the 
Relations Between Canada and the United States. Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 1932. 

Kenneth Gell, What American High School Graduates 
Should Know About Canada. Unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation. Harvard Graduate School of Education. 1944. 
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nations today there is increased talk and planning 
for postwar educational realities. Proposals for an 
International Office of Education are being seri- 
ously considered by the governments of the United 
Nations. In the United States today—and to a 
certain extent also in Canada—there are being 
developed special programs of study about Latin 
America, Asia, and the Soviet Union; these studies 
are increasingly fitted in with the study of our di- 
rect background as recorded in the history of 
Western Europe. In school and college and 
through various agencies for adult education there 
is more and more study of the relations of nations, 
the techniques of international action, and the 
nature of international law. It is within the gen- 
eral framework of this increased sensitivity to 
international affairs on the part of all agencies of 
education that proposals for improved education 
for relations between the United States and Canada 
should be considered. 

The program of appraisal and improvement of 
education for Canada-United States relations 
should include a careful survey of school and col- 
lege curricula in both countries; it should involve 
analyses of the references to Canada in textbooks 
and other teaching aids commonly used in the 
United States and of the references to the United 
States found in the instructional materials used in 
Canada. Instruction in the social studies, the hu- 
manities, and the natural sciences must also come 
in for scrutiny. The program would not be com- 
plete without attention to teacher-education in this 
area, to the production of new teaching aids—films 
and exhibits as well as books—to the development 
of radio as an agency of education, to the exchange 
of teachers, and to the development of joint 
educational undertakings. Neither would it be 
complete without condemnation of frothy and 
thoughtless sentimentality, without exposure of 
distortions of truth, without indication of the 
priorities of importance to be given to bodies of 
data and problems and trends in the study of the 
two nations. 

The development cooperatively of an educa- 
tional plan to safeguard Canada-United States 
relations is itself an example of international 
cooperation between well-meaning neighbors. Bi- 
lateral professional study and planning and action 
are themselves significant pioneering enterprises, 
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farsighted and useful both in technique and in 
results. 


Education Must Deal With National Cultures 
and International Relations 


The first task of a farsighted program for Ca- 
nadian-United States relations, as has already 
been implied, is that of widespread study of the 
indigenous cultures and characteristic qualities 
and problems and trends of each nation. The 
geography and resources of the land, the composi- 
tion and distribution of the population, modes of 
living, industries, agriculture, school systems and 
religious foundations, agencies of communication, 
transportation facilities, trade, cultural traditions, 
social strengths and tensions—these are legitimate 
areas of study for friendly but independent neigh- 
bors. From this study by the citizens of the two 
countries should come knowledge, understanding, 
and mutual respect. At the same time each na- 
tion would profit by the social experience of the 
other. 

In addition to study of Canada by citizens of the 
United States and of the United States by citizens 
of Canada, there should be provision in our school 
programs for direct study of the inter-relations be- 
tween the two countries as a highly important 
aspect of each country’s position and policy in the 
world. These relations lie not alone in diplomatic 
policies and formalized political agreements, im- 
portant and significant as these are. Relations 
through trade and exchange, through tourist 
travel, through joint efforts for continental de- 
fense, through migration of peoples, through pro- 
fessional and scholarly collaboration, and through 
the instruments of modern technology are basic 
factors in the North American community of life. 
The scope of these relations, the machinery of co- 
operation, the techniques of international action— 
always with full reference to the position of Can- 
ada and the United States in the complex network 
of world relations—are essential phases of edu- 
cation for citizenship in these two lands. 





“Supervised Correspondence Study” is the title 
of a special issue of the PHt DELTA Kappan, De- 
cember, 1939, available at 25 cents from Phi 
Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Ill. It will be valuable to any school initiating 
supervised correspondence study. 
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Change 
By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


There is food for thought in the suicide of 
Robert Ley, former Nazi labor leader. It is a loss 
to us not to be able to bring all of these evildoers 
in person to the bar of justice, but it is a distinct 
gain to our cause for the world to observe that 
these self-inflicted executions indicate a guilty 
conscience and a yellow streak. They die cowards 
just as they fought without any of the military 
sportsmanship of the medieval knights and their 
tournament jousters. Afraid to face a carefully 
planned and honestly organized court, with at- 
torneys to be provided and testimony to be heard— 
this is a sure sign of both failure and loss of face. 
This is a confession of self-condemnation. Robert 
Ley made a contribution, however, to reconstruc- 
tion in the note that he left. He acknowledged 
the critical blunder of foisting on the German peo- 
ple an unnatural bitterness toward the Jews in 
Germany and the surrounding countries. This 
was short-sighted, unintelligent and fraught with 
dynamite. To quote Herr Ley’s last words: ‘Only 
a few weeks ago I did not dare to touch the anti- 
Semitism problem. Today it is all clear to me. 
I am possessed with this idea; now God has to 
help me bring my thoughts to the appropriate 
place. I have confidence in Him. He will find 
the right way.” What better example of a chang- 
ing world can we find than that? Robert Ley’s life 
was associated with all of the vilest features of 
Nazism. Before hanging himself in his Nurem- 
berg cell he wrote: “I put this matter now in the 
hands of God, from whom I believe I have re- 
ceived the inspiration and revelation.” 

This admission of error in creed and administra- 
tion, this willingness to invoke the Lord in his 
last will and testament, this request that the sur- 
viving German people assume a more moral and 
cooperative attitude toward the Jews in Europe— 
these reversals of attitude were brought about by 
months of preparation for the elaborate trials of 
the Nazi war-mongers. Dr. Ley said he could no 
longer endure the stigma of being called a 
criminal. By a similar technique we shall be able 
to ferret out the most guilty Japanese war-devils— 
those who sketched the Pearl Harbor blueprint 
and carried out barbaric cruelties in the Philip- 
pines, China, Korea, and the East Indian Islands. 

















Ten Issues in Adult Education 


By PAUL L. ESSERT 


ISSUE 1. Should administrators of public 
schools reject volunteer leadership in adult educa- 
tion on grounds of ‘‘independability,” “exploita- 
tion” or “‘incompetency”’; or, should they use such 
help as a means of getting started and subsequent 
enrichment of the program? 


ISSUE 2. Should superintendents attempt to 
make the Board of Education a well-informed and 
functioning adult education council; or, is it neces- 
sary to set up special advisory councils in adult 
education, or even to establish separate Boards of 
Adult Education with separate taxing authority? 


ISSUE 3. Should adult education be appraised 
or evaluated entirely on the basis of attendance, 
size of classes, frequency of meetings, and like 
factors; or, should the administrator of adult edu- 
cation be responsible for appraising the program in 
terms of changes in individual and conumunity 
life? 

ISSUE 4. Should adult education administrators 
seek to establish standards of selectivity and stu- 
dent progress in terms of symbols, graded courses 
and prerequisites of education or occupation; or, 
should they seek to develop a policy of participant- 
selection and exploration of interests on a free, un- 
restricted basis? 

ISSUE 5. Should adult education be limited to 
late afternoon and evening opportunities; or, are 
full day and evening needs apparent in modern 
culture? 


ISSUE 6. Should adult teachers be recruited 
from professional teachers primarily; or, can 
dynamic and capable leaders in other occupations 
and professions become satisfactory teachers? 


ISSUE 7. Can superintendents of schools be de- 
pended upon to respond to the needs of adults in 
educational planning; or, are they too generally 





* From Now ... In Our Town, Emerging Administra- 
tive Practices in Adult Education in Public Schools and Col- 
leges by The Regional Committee on Adult Education of the 
American Association of School Administrators. Published 
jointly by the A.A.S.A. and The Institute of Adult Education. 
Paper. 34 pages. 25 cents per copy. From the foreword, 
“Issues for Further Study,” by Paul L. Essert, pages iii and iv. 


* Paul L. Essert is Superintendent of Schools, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa.* 


limited to a concern with the education of chil- 
dren? 


ISSUE 8. Should the administrator of adult 
education in public schools attempt to meet all 
adult educational needs and interests; or, should 
he limit his program to those needs and interests 
which the schools can meet better than other 
agencies? If the latter, what criteria of selection 
should guide him in his selection? 


ISSUE 9. Can adult education be developed 
which will include and attract the out-of-school 
youth; or, is this a special field of educational enter- 
prise which should not be directed by the adul 
educator? , 


ISSUE 10. Is adult education a concept and 
practice based upon ages of participants or upon 
functions of the program or upon methods of 
teaching, or upon all or some of these; or, is 
“adult education” any different in concept and 
practice from good education of children? 





A. A. A.S. 


Membership in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science is open to all persons 
engaged in scientific work, whether in the fields of 
the natural or the social sciences; to all amateur 
scientists, whatever their special interests; and to 
all who desire to follow the advances of science 
and its effects upon civilization. Membership dues 
are $5 per year. These dues include a choice of a 
Scientific Monthly and the weekly journal Science 
for professionals. The work of the A.A.A.S. is 
organized under 16 sections and 190 associated 
societies having a total membership of at least 
500,000. Persons desiring to become members can 
obtain application forms from the Office of the 
Permanent Secretary, the Smithsonian Institution 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Patterns for Peace 


By LOWELL P. GOODRICH, et al. 


“Patterns for Peace’ is the title under which 
Lowell P. Goodrich makes the annual report of 
the superintendent of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools for the school year ending June 30, 
1945. Its handsome format and full-page illus- Pr 
trations, which are credited to the art supervisor, i 
Alfred G. Pelikan, and its poetic imagery, 
credited to William M. Lamers, combine to give 
a striking picture of the public schools at work 
today and tomorrow. 





TEACHING THE HARD OF HEARING: PAUL BINNER SCHOOL 


brood has little sgnificonce if the some principle remains into @ working progrom so thot 
im personal and social abeyance at home. in 1950 os in _ every child moy hove life, ond growth, and usetvinen, 
1940 end 1930 — and long before — the @och occerding to his copdcities. 















































tn the world of 1950 two ond two will still equal four, bility. We hove multiplied the agencies of communicction 
men and women will measure their competence in the in ovr greot democracy in a republic so thot he who runs 
ond little affairs of life portly by their ability to moke moy reod. Now the schools must take increasing heed thet 
eccurate compvtotion. For adequate social, ond civic biv- he who reods reads right. The Milwavkee Publl® Schools 

for perronal satistoction, the skills of reoding, writing, prepore for 1950 by dedicating themselves onew to the 
will hove, if possible, a greoter indispensa- encient trinity of fuadomentats. , . 


iF 


Reproduced on this and the two 
following pages are four pages of 
the report reduced in size from the 
11 x 14-inch pages of the original. 
Similarly featured are other aspects 
of the school such as adult education, 
the work of the school board, work 
experience through the schools, edu- 
cation in homemaking, music, voca- 
tional education, forensics, guidance, 


building program. 



































PATTERNS FOR PEACE 





PATTERNS—PATTERNS— PATTERNS 


Patterns of infinite shape and color. 


(The plowman plows the furrow. His hands are sweaty upon 
the plow handles. His back is arched, neck thrust forward. The. 
glebe falls rich, and straight, and raw. The harvest shall stand 
in rows. A pattern.) 

Boards, committees, parents and teachers meet. They 
are plowing the field. Steady! We want straight rows. 


(1 watch the sower flinging the seed. It is hungry for the 
ground. Soon it will be green shoots. Then a few days of sun- 
shine and wind and rain, and a few nights. Then the harvest. 


A pattern.) 


“The curriculum committee will please come to order.” 
What do we sow? What do you think? And what shall 
we harvest? 


(The water drips on the rock. Each timed drop is a chisel 
of liquid, carving a delicate pattern of concentric circles. Hear 
it? A pattern.) 


“Teacher, if we're so much alike, then color or race isn't 
so important, is it?’ —said for a thousand times and the 
stone of misunderstanding is etched a little. 


(1 watch the skies at evening. Good bird! You on the wing, 
a dot to my eye against the immeasurable blue. You, too, that 
sings low on the nest. You are different. But shall | say which 
is better? God made you both, A pattern.) 


Yea, and: you, Joe, and you, Margaret. .All men are 
created equal. Come give me your hand, Paul, you that 
are weaker. I'll help you all as you need help. 


(Snow falls equally. So does the rain. The sidewalks 
glisten with white or wet. Showers do not knock at the 
door and say, “Pardon, but what is the cut of your coat, or 
who was your grandfather on your mother’s side?” A pattern of 
perfect democracy?) 


Today we sit in the classroom. There is one kind of 
seat. Signals! What cheering him? Sure, he's the hero. 
But he has immigrant parents who five on the wrong side 
of the tracks! — Well, what has that to do with it? A 


pattern. 


(I look into the foundry. The moulder’ shovels the sand. 
The smell of foundries makes me pucker my nose.. Like rancid 
butter mixed with sweat and garden dirt. Careful. Move the 
core over alittle, There. Careful again, Sometime the spill- 


ing molten serpent of metal will be the gadget that makes 
the wheels go round. Pattern?) 


Hold them a little teacher. Now give them rein. , They'll 
take the lines from your hands one of these days. That 
boy there with the grey eyes. Seems funny to hear him 
called — now who'd expect it? — senator. You're setting 
the mold. The pattern. ‘Someday someone will say, ‘‘Re- 
member Miss Jones? Sure, she was our teacher way back 
when. Well, today senator, when I listened to you talk, | 
sort of thought of Miss Jones. Maybe it was what you said. 
But maybe it was the way you said it. | always thought 
she was a good teacher. Didn't you? 

“| thought too of the rest of us boys and girls. We 
may not cut much of a figure with the newspapers but 
we've tried to live right and to vote right. If the senator 
is a good man, don't forget. We helped pick him.” 


(Day dawns. The light cuts across the yard. It hits the 
old apple tree. The garage. The miscellaneous junk piled 
behind it. Funny, even that bare patch of ground — the boys 
used it for home plate — seems fo fit into the picture of things. 
Pretty nice morning. Everything seems to agree — to look 
fresh. A pattern.) 


The lecturer rubs his bald head while the teachers write, 
or yawn politely ——now haven't they good reason to 
yawn. They've worked hard all day. “Integration has an 
antonymical counterpart in the child's character — disin- 
tegration. Disintegration can come to the child from a 
variety of causes some of which lie within him, and some 
without. But all except a few which are hereditary and are 
predetermined by original nature can be touched by edu- 
cation —"* 

The School Board meets. It is making patterns. 

Girls mix cakes.. Making patterns. 

We sing in the evenings. Or weave rag rugs out of 


yesterday's shirts. Patterns. We learn to get along with 


the kids in the block. Patterns. 


The kids gather paper, old clothes. Somebody's starv- 
ing, ragged, somewhere. Aren't they people, too? Patterns? 


(You want to see what it's going fo look like. The ma- 
chine, the dress, the thing we're going fo stencil on the piece 
of cloth, These boys and girls? America? The world of peace?) 


(Well, it may take some imagination. But here's the pattern.. 
Now this piece goes into this — there. See?) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS: WISCONSIN AVENUE SCHOOL 


The brave new World we talked about in 1940 and 
bought with blood and sweat and tears in the bitter days 
that followed may not be new and brave in 1950. Certainly 
it will be a world of many mighty problems. The patterns 
of thought we set today in the minds and hearts of boys 
and girls have a tendency to become the patterns of fact 


tomorrow. Today, a line on the map, an understanding of 
another folk way, a strange song in a strange land sound- 
ing less and less alien as young voices sing it. Friendly 
faces looking across borders of seas and mountains and 
prejudice. Tomorrow, peoples working together in a world 
of decent peace. Patterns... 

















Some Factors in Veteran Adjustment 


By JAMES F. T. BUGENTAL 


oo much is being written about the veterans 

which is not applicable to any one veteran. Too 
many diagnoses are made and prescriptions pre- 
pared for veterans as a group which are of doubt- 
ful value or are actually negative in effect when ap- 
plied to the veteran as an individual. Most 
thoughtful people would refuse to accept a single 
description of the problems of all workers in the 
”Proprietors-Managers-Officials” census category. 
Yet this is numerically a smaller group than the 
returning servicemen for which a surprising num- 
ber of supposedly thoughtful people eagerly ac- 
cept mass characterizations. 

The defense that the veterans constitute a more 
homogeneous group proves absurd upon exami- 
nation. What can be said of the readjustment 
problems of a tanker who fought his way from the 
landings in North Africa to the victory in Northern 
Italy, that will be true of a clerk-typist in the 
Quartermaster Depot in Atlanta, Georgia? Nor 
is the example extreme. The tanker may be an ex- 
mechanic on military leave from a position in a 
well-established firm. The man next to him may 
have shared his entire military experience, but may 
be a youngster pulled from high school by the 
draft. And vocational background is but one of 
an uncountable number of variables. 

Inevitably it will be asked, are there not points 
which all veterans have in common? The spon- 
taneous answer is that there is one, each veteran 
is an individual. This is the most basic truth, 
even though it is the most frequently overlooked. 

Nevertheless, practical necessity demands that 
some analysis be attempted which will yield cer- 
tain guides for those who must work with these 
men. If no all-inclusive characterization is pos- 
sible, such generalizations as are most broadly 
true should be formulated. It is to this task that 
the present paper is addressed. 

The eight descriptive statements which follow 
point to frequently found characteristics of many 
—but most definitely, not all—veterans. There 
are numerous exceptions to each of the eight. The 
order of the statements is roughly indicative of 
their degree of generality, the most inclusive be- 


* James F. T. Bugental is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa now on military leave, formerly 
Assistant Director, Veterans Guidance Cen- 
ter, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 


ing presented first. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the next veteran with which one has 
occasion to deal may be describable in terms of 
only the last or least general, or by any or all, or 
even by none. 


1. The veteran has suffered no gap in his living 
during the period of his service. 


The man, himself, his family, and his associates 
frequently tend to think of the service time as only 
an interruption of the individual’s living from 
which he will now return to his “real life.”” Such a 
view is completely fallacious and seriously distort- 
ing. It imposes an initial handicap on readjust- 
ment efforts in every aspect of the veteran’s life. 
The time he has spent in the service is a part of 
him, be it profitable or wasted, whether encourag- 
ing or the reverse. If in this time he has developed 
habits of selfishness, of sudden anger, or rudeness 
—those habits are now a part of the man and can- 
not be slipped off and turned in with the olive drab. 
blouse. At the same time, the positive acquisitions 
—such as, self-discipline, personal neatness, re- 
spect for authority—these too are not charged out 
on the “Record of Issue” and remain a part of 
the man. The veteran and everyone who has deal- 
ings with him must realize that the man is con- 
tinuous, that he is not resuming his prewar per- 
sonality intact when he trades khaki for mufti. 
The following case highlights this point: 

Pfc. H. G.: 37 years old, married and living in 
New York City. A high school graduate, he also 
completed a two-year business course. He was 
employed for ten years by an insurance firm in 
which he rose from clerk to unit chief. Says he 
was always the one who solved procedural prob- 
lems and that he was in line for promotion when 
he was drafted. Served as a light machine gunner 
in Europe twenty-two months, participating in 
the Normandy campaign and the Battle of the 
Bulge. Now discharged, he plans to return to his 
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former employer. He looks forward to his work 
and plans to advance rapidly and overtake the 
men who were not called into service and so moved 
ahead during his absence. 


Here is a man in early middle age who, before 
he entered the service, held a position of responsi- 
bility in which it is probable that his thorough 
familiarity with the work made him particularly 
valuable. Now, after three years of strenuously 
different living, he is planning to return to that 
work with the full expectation that he will take 
up where he left off. Almost certainly he is due 
for a shock when he finds that the information and 
procedures that once flowed automatically to his 
fingertips have been replaced by a facility for 
field-stripping the 30-caliber machine gun or for 
calculating the field of fire in broken country. 


2. Most men leaving the service have built up 
illusions about their futures. 


These dreams are not as likely to be readily 
realized by a willing spirit and a discharge button 
as many seem to think. Guidance Center coun- 
selors are continually dismayed when they attempt 
to bring dischargees to see the futility of planning 
for high salaries, responsible position or self- 
proprietorships, and comfortable homes within a 
short time. Every dischargee does not have these 
dreams—or not all of them—but many look for- 
ward to rosy futures with full assurance of im- 
mediate realization. Various surveys show a size- 
able proportion planning to own their own busi- 
nesses, despite the dismal statistics on small firm 
success; while another large group is attempting 
to negotiate loans for home purchases in disregard 
of today’s inflated market. Men who have barely 
finished the grammar grades are seeking entrance 
to colleges. These and many others are the dreams 
that men have been building for two, three and 
even more years; dreams built as escapes from: all 
types of unpleasant surroundings. These dreams 
have strong motivations behind them; they will 
not yield to casual, factual discouragements; nor 
when they have been shattered will their loss be 
taken easily or remembered kindly. 


Sgt. F. P.: 24 years old, married two years ago 
but only lived with his wife for a month before 
going overseas and has made no effort to see her 
since returning; now plans a divorce. Volunteered 
25 January 1942 and served twenty-six months 


overseas as a company clerk. On Okinawa con- 
tracted a severe fever and first began to have feel- 
ings of disorientation. Now discharged with a 
neuropsychiatric diagnosis, he is easily fatigued, 
irritable and emotionally depressed. Yet through- 
out a guidance interview he insists that he is going 
to get along well now that he is out of the Army. 
He admits that he drinks heavily but feels discus- 
sion of this is needless, since now that he is dis- 
charged he plans to give up drinking. He was 
broken twice from noncommissioned grades for 
insubordination but explains this as being some- 
thing that happened in the Army. He wants a po- 
sition that pays well, allows him to travel and does 
not require a lot of “red-tape.” He has two years 
of a liberal arts college education, but is not in- 
terested in finishing this unless he can get credit 
for his experience as a company clerk and thus 
be excused from several courses he doesn’t like 
and in which he “never did well anyway.” 


This case may seem extreme, but it is certainly 
not unique. The psychological mechanism of pro- 
jection is very frequently employed. The sergeant 
has laid at the Army’s door the blame for his 
complex of maladjustments which seem almost 
psychopathic in variety and severity. To any sug- 
gestions of areas in which he needs to take stock 
of himself and prepare for the civilian life upon 
which he is entering, he replies with monotonous 
regularity, “But I’m out of the Army now; I won't 
have any more trouble with that.” Without any 
insight, he can have but a poor prognosis. He has 
repeatedly used escape mechanisms to evade in- 
tolerable situations. The pattern has been well 
established. 


3. Veterans need to feel a genuine reidentification 
with civilian life. 


The veteran vs. civilian problem which has con- 
cerned several writers is primarily a question of 
the extent to which the veterans as individuals are 
assimilated into the civilian population. Even as 
the life of the individual veteran has gone on while 
he was in the service, so the life of the civilian 
world has gone on. When he returns he finds 
many points at which he is not in rhythm with 
the world in which he newly belongs. This 
strangeness can breed insecurity or rebellion. It 
need not do so if the man is helped to find a place, 
if he is aware of the need to participate actively 
in the readjustment process. To the extent that he 
is changed from his preservice self the problem 























FACTORS IN VETERAN ADJUSTMENT 


is apt to be complicated. Further, it is usually 
easier for the man discharged on points to readjust 
than for the one whose C.D.D. (medical dis- 
charge) represents serious disabilities. This, how- 
ever, is a generalization to which there are many 
exceptions. 

S 1/c H. R.: 21 years old, unmarried, living in 

a boarding house and working as a salesclerk in 

a large grocery. A high school graduate, he en- 

listed in the Navy immediately upon receiving his 

diploma in May, 1941. Served on a destroyer on 
convoy duty for three years, chiefly in the Pacific. 

Intelligent, healthy and well-adjusted, he doubt- 

lessly made an excellent sailor. Now in his first 

civilian job and living away from home (his 

mother died and his father remarried while H. R. 

was in service), he is unhappy and lost. He has 

found no satisfying friends and does not know 
what to do with himself when he is through work. 

This work, in addition, is not stimulating to him 

and irks him by limiting his physical exercise and 

confining him indoors. 

This man’s prognosis is generally good. Even 
as Sgt. F. P. had a poor outlook because of his fail- 
ure to adjust in the service, Seaman H. R.’s suc- 
cess in the Navy warrants the belief that he will 
work out his present problem. He is receiving 
guidance which is investigating the desirability of 
his undertaking college training. Should this 
prove unwise, he will still gain from a change to 
more challenging employment involving physical 
activity and congenial companionship. 


4. Education is thought of as a panacea by 
far too many. 


Partly through the stimulation of the oppor- 
tunity provided by the “G. I. Bill of Rights” and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
16), partly because of the values placed upon for- 
mal training by the services, and partly because 
of the protected atmospheres of educational insti- 
tutions, many veterans look to the schools and col- 
leges for the satisfaction of all their specific and 
vague longings. They are beseiging the colleges 
for admission despite inadequate backgrounds; 
they are asking for a variety of courses on the basis 
of poorly-thought-through professional and voca- 
tional plans; they are embarking on ambitious 
training programs with inadequate provisions for 
their own livelihood. The contrast between the 
numbers entering on-the-job training and those at- 
tempting institutional instruction is entirely out 
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of keeping with the vocational opportunities for 
those so trained. 


T/3 J. L.: 25 years old, married and wife preg- 
nant. Lacked one year of finishing high school be- 
fore entering the Army. In the Signal Corps was 
overseas 14 months as a lineman. Wounded in 
both legs by machine gun fire. Now largely re- 
covered but cannot engage in strenuous physical 
activities involving his legs. Asks entrance to a 
technical college on the basis of superior scores on 
the General Educational Development Test. 
When asked his vocational plans, says he wants to 
become an electrical engineer and then open a shop 
to repair radios, refrigerators, etc. 


Comment on this case scarcely seems necessary 
except to point out that the situation is not at all 
unusual. 


5. Ex-servicemen have recently severed some of 
the closest friendships they will ever know. 


The fellowship of military life has been much 
sung and frequently over-stated. Yet, few men 
knew before their entry into service the intimacy 
of association they found there, and scarcely more 
will ever find again that quality in their human 
relationships. The result is an emotional craving 
that is hard to satisfy. Nor will the resumption of 
family relationships or the usual civilian associa- 
tions fill the gap. Direct satisfaction of this need 
being improbable, it must be alleviated through 
more adequate compensation of other drives. 


Lt. R. W.: 27 years old, married one year. A 
college graduate in business administration, he had 
three years service as a combat pilot in the A. A. F. 
Now discharged for six months, he has been em- 
ployed as a bank teller. Although he was de- 
lighted with this employment when he first took it 
because of his pleasure in dealing with people, he 
now confesses that he is coming to despise most 
of his customers. He is growing increasingly rest- 
less and irritable and comes for guidance because 
he finds that he is apt to lose his position as a re- 
sult of friction with his superiors and coworkers. 
Questioning brings out that he has quarreled 
several times recently with his wife also. He is 
bewildered but has sufficient insight to recognize 
that since he is having difficulties in all phases of 
his adjustments to people, the fault is probably 
within himself. 

This man has had three years as a part of a 
group of young congenial spirits welded together 
by their common courage in the face of common 
dangers. The losses of some served only to weld 
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closer those that remained. Now that intimate 
relationship is gone. R. W. continually seeks it 
from his co-workers and customers, and he is 
consistently disappointed. With his wife, he is 
still something of a stranger, and the frustration 
of the day carries into his home at night. At least 
a partial solution may be achieved if R. W. can 
find interest in a men’s club; while the expanding 
of the insight he already has will do more. 


6. Impatience and irresponsibility are frequently 
characteristic of veterans. 


This is particularly true of overseas and com- 
bat men. It is realized that this will seem the 
height of iconoclasm. By time-honored tradition 
the military life breeds responsibility and teaches 
patience. Nevertheless, tradition is largely in er- 
ror on these counts. The serviceman learns pa- 
tience and responsibility for a limited in-group 
only. ‘‘Goofing off” is a fine art and widely ap- 
preciated except in the zone of actual combat. The 
“goldbrick”” earns less censure from his fellows 
than does the “eager beaver.” Patience is similarly 
conditioned. The by-word of the services is ‘“‘hurry 
up and wait,”” and many are the servicemen who 
have sworn never to wait for anything or anybody 
ever again once they are free of the service. The 
“old Army game of passing the buck” is the almost 
inescapable result of the effort to secure adequate 
controls for large numbers of men. It is especially 
with the enlisted grades that the irresponsible at- 
titude is noticeable, but it is present, although more 
subtly in most instances, well into the commis- 


sioned grades. 


Sgt. D. F.: 32 years old, married three times. 
With an A.B. degree in social science, he now seeks 
training for the LL.B. Served five years in the 
Marines. While receiving guidance he is openly 
annoyed at the number of questions he must 
answer and the tests he is asked to take. Although 
he is advised that under the “G. I. Bill” guidance 
is not prerequisite to training, he insists that he 
wants to have it. During this time he calls the 
counselor at home several times to report on his 
difficulties in enrolling at night school and later 
to excuse his absences from classes because of 
“nerves.” Calls late one night to report that his 
wife has locked him out of the house. Finally 
abandons effort to continue training and takes a 
position requiring him to leave home and travel. 


This is an extreme instance, it is granted. At the 
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same time, the frequency with which these same 
characteristics of dependence, irresponsibility and 
impatience are found in returning servicemen 
makes it well to be on the alert for them. D. F. 
wanted guidance, not to examine the wisdom of 
his vocational choice, but to relieve himself of 
part of the responsibility. He called to report his 
difficulties, not because he had asked assistance in 
these problems, but because he did not want to 
take the load alone. He missed classes because of 
his impatience with the necessary preliminaries to 
the professional material in which he claimed to 
be interested. 


7. Hypochondriacal self-concern is not an in- 
frequent escape of the veteran. 


Sgt. D. F., whose case was discussed above, used 
“nerves’’ as an excuse for missing classes. He was 
following a service pattern that is well established. 
In the Army or Navy it is a truism that “if you 
don’t look out for yourself, nobody’s going to 
nursemaid you.” The sick-book has saved many 
a man from an unpleasant detail, a grilling inspec- 
tion, or a combat patrol. Small aches and pains 
with the proper encouragement can become a de- 
fense, an excuse, even a ticket home. This is not 
to accuse servicemen of wholesale duplicity. It is 
simply a recognition that under stress men fre- 
quently develop functional complaints which they 
may believe in with all sincerity but which resolve 
the stressful situation. 


Corp. L. W.: 27 years old, single. A truck 
driver before entering service, he served in the same 
capacity in the Army. In France had his leg broken 
in an accident. Comes for guidance because he 
says he cannot do lifting required in loading and 
unloading trucks; explaining that his back bothers 
him. In succession he rejects the following sug- 
gestions: service station attendant because of ex- 
posure, mechanic’s helper because of bending, 
auto body repairman because of noise, timekeeper 
because monotony makes him nervous, and build- 
ing custodian because dust bothers him. Begins 
training in cleaning and dyeing clothes but quits 
after a week because leg tires from standing. 


With this disposition toward avoiding any 
physical exertions coupled with a third-grade edu- 
cation, the counseling problem is nearly insoluble. 
Insight and motivation are the essentials of any 
solution, and to the extent that they can be de- 
veloped, hope is permissible. 























FACTORS IN VETERAN ADJUSTMENT 


8. Depression is the most common after-effect of 
a traumatic experience. 


The trauma here referred to is even more a 
thing of the psyche than of the body. By definition 
war makes for a multiplicity of traumatisms. No 
man can be truly prepared for those he meets in 
combat, while many others may come far from 
the battle field. A depression compounded of af- 
fective flattening and cynicism results. This is baf- 
fling to loved ones and those who would befriend 
the veteran. He fails to show the elation over his 
return home or the enthusiasm over planning for 
the future that is expected of him. 

Pvt. J. T.: 28 years old, married and has one 

child. A stock clerk prior to service in the infantry, 
he was injured in Italy and spent sixteen months in 
hospitals. Returned to former employer but left 
after only a week’s work. Has held several jobs 
since but none for as long as three weeks. His wife 
tearfully describes his lack of interest in his home 
or the baby. He asks to be trained as a watch re- 
pairman. Since his tested capacities are less favor- 
able to this than to clerical work, he agrees to re- 
enter the latter field. However after two days in 
an on-the-job training placement he gives up and 
returns to the center. The counselor now agrees to 
help him find a place to learn watch repairing in 
which J. T. continues to express interest. He is 
agreeable to this but in a completely passive way, 
showing none of the motivation that might have 
been expected. 

This picture is fairly typical of the more intense 
depression which is still short of pathological se- 
verity. In any instances it is not as extreme; in 
others it verges on catatonic intensity. 


Summary 


Each of the eight generalizations above presents 
a possible negative factor affecting the veteran’s 
adjustment. It is perhaps well to recognize these 
pitfalls. It should not be forgotten however that 
there is also a more positive side to most of these 
same factors. 

The veteran may bring traits of value into his 
renewed civilian life. Many men look to this re- 
sumption of their private lives with freshened 
enthusiasm. They have a better appreciation of 
education than they had before. Nothing is more 
usual in the counselor’s experience than to have 
the veteran say, ‘I was a fool to quit school when 
I did,” or “I played around too much to do well 
in school before, but watch me now.” The en- 
riching effects of service comradeship will be felt 
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throughout a man’s life. Even the impatience of 
returning veterans may do much to spur more pro- 
gressive and efficient procedures in the agencies 
which would serve them. 


U.N. O. 


The general assembly of the United Nations Or- 
ganization holds its first meeting in London begin- 
ning January 24. The initial session will have 
many details of business in its agenda. 

It must pass on the location of the permanent 
site which will be selected in the United States by 
its committee. Buildings must be provided. A 
general secretariat and a secretary-general must 
be chosen. 

A president of the general assembly and vice 
presidents must be elected. Committees must be 
appointed. 

Arrangements must be made for the transfer of 
technical and non-political functions of the League 
of Nations, such as the control of the drug traffic. 

The general assembly may ask the assembly of 
the League of Nations to dissolve the permanent 
court of international justice, so a court of the new 
united nations organization can be established. 
Judges must be elected, and their salaries set. 

The seats of non-permanent members of the 
security council must be filled by election. Tem- 
porary trusteeship committees may be established. 

A budget must be made. Methods of assessing 
and collecting contributions from member states 
must be adopted, and implemented by the appoint- 
ment of a staff for the financial organization. 

Any member of the united nations is privileged 
to present any urgent world problem for the con- 
sideration of the general assembly. It is expected 
that a major item for consideration will be the 
plans laid for control of atomic energy. Machinery 
must be set up for supervision of facilities and 
personnel capable of constructing atomic bombs. 








Teaching as a Man’s Job is a book written for 
young men, to interest the best of them in what 
some men believe to be the greatest profession to 
which a man can devote his life. Its writing and 
publication was sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, 
a professional and fraternal association of more 
than 35,000 men in education. It may be ordered 
at 25 cents per copy from Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
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We Need More Foreign Languages 


By J. DEWEY AMNER 


INCE most foreign language teachers specialize 
S in one language, we tend to become more 
familiar with the qualities, characteristics, and the 
apology for, our specialty rather than being equally 
competent for other languages. . . . 

My undergraduate major study was French. In 
my first years of teaching, I taught French and 
Spanish. Not until some years after I had been 
teaching Spanish did I realize that the cultural 
and literary doctrines with which I had become 
acquainted in my French courses carried with them 
a nationalistic bias, aimed at France’s continental 
neighbors, primarily Spain and Germany. This 
indoctrination, I believe, has been characteristic 
of a good many French teachers in the United 
Sates, . . 

It seems to me that language teachers need not 
advise students against taking any other foreign 
language. The language teacher goes far enough 
by stating clearly the characteristics of the culture 
and language he is teaching. We do not need to 
carry over into our teaching in American schools 
the jealousies and rivalries and ambitions of other 
nations. We must take into account our own na- 
tional viewpoint, but without yielding to petty 
nationalism. 

In the case of a school administrator it may well 
be necessary for him at time to say to the students, 
“You should take this subject instead of that other 
one.” Such policy-making ought, of course, to be 
based on a solid knowledge of values involved 
rather than being a result of partisan pressure. 

With these principles in mind, it would be well 
to state some facts which Mr. Foley appears to 
ignore. The United States is generally regarded as 
a one-language nation. This is not altogether true. 
The vast majority of the people of Puerto Rico 
are Spanish-speaking in spite of our policy of 
seeking to replace Spanish by English. These peo- 
ple are citizens of the United States. On the conti- 
nent, we have also a good many other Spanish- 
speaking people who likewise are citizens of this 
country. I refer to those who were on the land, 
or whose ancestors were on the land when it was 


* J]. Dewey Amner, who responds to a recent 
discussion of language teaching in the Put 
DELTA KAPPAN, is in the Department of 
Foreign Languages of Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


taken over by English-speaking people. The num- 
ber of these two groups is well over 2,000,000 and 
approximates the number of French-speaking peo- 
ple in Canada. If we add to this number the 
Filipinos who speak Spanish, who are still at 
present United States citizens in spite of our 
promise of future independence, we arrive at an 
estimated five per cent for the number of United 
States citizens whose native language is Spanish. 
Thus we see that the United States is in fact, if 
not in theory, a bilingual nation. This fact is rec- 
ognized in those regions where the majority of 
our Spanish-speaking citizens are located. 

So far as I know, neither I nor any of my 
friends have urged students to study Spanish 
instead of French. We do maintain the importance 
of our Spanish-speaking minority. Some people, 
including some of the “rabid’’ French teachers, 
have argued against Pan-American unity, pleading 
that such a “regional” arrangement makes im- 
possible a world unity. This specious argument 
overlooks, among other things, the fact that the 
United States itself is a regional group of states, 
each of which yielded up a small portion of indi- 
vidual sovereignty, on forming the Union. 

Another of the false arguments put forward for 
the study of French is that French will do as well 
as Spanish as a medium of interchange between, 
for example, Mexico and the United States. That 
argument is based on the aristocratic concept of 
government and of education, since it would be 
absurd to say that the masses of people in the 
Spanish-speaking countries speak French. They do 
not. All but a relatively small minority speak 
Spanish and that minority speaks Spanish p/us 
French or English, or . . . Groups exist in some 


(Continued on page 156) 
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“Discipline”—or Guidance 


By WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


Voice: The word, discipline, in this title, has * William Clark Trow is Professor of Educa- 
quotation marks around it. It isthe wrongkind —_—gjgnaJ Psychology in the School of Education, 
of discipline; but there is still plenty of it to be University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He is a 
found in our schools. It is the kind of discipline ; ; 
in which the teacher is always right, and the member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
pupil is always in the wrong. It is the kindof +,,,. No, I can’t. 
discipline that makes pupils hate school, and yp4epoy. Why can’t you? It is because you won’t 
play truant. And many of those who started study, that’s why. I won't have boys in my class 


playing eae ge xaow, be . cetiaagesnt, who won't study. . . . Get out your book. 
and continued their educational career in the ; 
ae Chorus: Oh, there she goes again! 
penitentiary. 
Some: The old hatchet face! 


Let us visit a class in a school where this kind 
of discipline operates. The teacher is say- 
ing 

Teacher: Yesterday, we learned about compound 
sentences. We had several illustrations, and 
arrived at a definition. Now, before we go on, 
let us see if we remember what a compound 
sentence is. Tom, will you define a compound 


Others: The lousy old screw-ball! 
Some: She'll get it. 
Others: She asked for it! 
Teacher: Get out your book. 
Tom: Get it out yourself! 
Chorus: Oh, Oh! There it comes! 
Oh, Oh! There it comes! 





sentence? . . . Tom, I’m afraid you weren't Some: What'll she say! 
paying attention. Do you know what the ques- Others: What'll she say! 
tion was? . . . Tom, answer me. Do you know All: What'll she say! 
what the question was? Teacher: Tom, it’s rude to talk to me like that. 
Tom: No, I don’t, and what’s more I don’t care! Apologize at once or you'll go right into the 
Chorus: Oh! Oh! Tom is in for it again! Principal's office. 
I wonder what he'll do this time. Chorus: Apologize, ha, ha! 
Some: Why doesn’t she leave him alone? Some: He never will. 
Others: He'll take care of himself. Others: He never will. 
Teacher: Tom, you mustn’t speak to me like that. All: He never will. 
I won't have it! Teacher: Do you hear me? Apologize at once, or 
Chorus: Ha! Ha! She won't have it. out you go. You've been here long enough any- 
She says she won't have it. way. Will you apologize? 


Teacher: 1 asked you to define a compound Tom: No. I won't. I'm glad to get out of this 


sentence. old class, and I hope I never come back. 


Tom: I don’t care a hang what a—confound sen- Chorus: She’s walking over to the door, 
tence is. She’s holding the door open, 
Chorus, Some: Confound, ha! ha! She’s holding the door open and mo- 
Others: Confound, ha! ha! tioning Tom to leave. 
All: Confound, ha! ha! Some: Is she mad! 
He said, ““Confound sentence.” Others: She’s so mad she can hardly talk! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. All: 1 don’t blame Tom. 
Teacher: It is compound, not confound. Can you I hope he tells the Principal what we 
define a compound sentence? think of her! 
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Some: Maybe he won't go to the Principal's 
office. 
Others: Maybe he'll just go home. 

Voice: But Tom went to the Principal’s office. 
He hadn't been driven out of school—not yet. 
Let us listen to his interview with the Principal. 

Prin.: Are you here again! What did the teacher 
send you in for this time? 

Tom: Same as usual. And she wanted me to 
apologize. 

Prin.: 1 thought I told you the last time you were 
here that I didn’t want any more trouble from 
you. I wanted you to behave yourself, study 
your lessons, and do as you are told. In other 
words, cooperate. How do you think you are 
going to get along in the world if you don’t 
coperate! If you go on making trouble like 
this, it'll be the worse for you. I won't put up 
with it much longer. Now you go back to your 
class and apologize to the teacher for being rude 
to her. I'll give you this one more chance. 

Tom: I won't. 

Prin.: What do you mean you won't! 

Tom: I mean I won’t. I won't go back and apolo- 
gize. I hate that old hag. I hate the class. I 
hate school. 

Prin.: Now see here, Tom, you do as I say. You 
go back there now. I don’t want any more talk 
like that from you 

Voice: And so they talked, all to no purpose. 
Sometimes the pupil goes back, for a while. 
Sometimes he doesn’t. Sometimes he plays 
truant. Sometimes he is browbeaten into out- 
ward submission. Sometimes he bides his time 
and makes trouble, on purpose, for the fun of it. 
It is his revenge for not being understood. But 
he loses in the end, and so does the teacher, 
and the principal. So does the school. And we 
lose, too. For he, and the thousands like him, 
will weaken the school, and the community. 
They will weaken America, for they will be- 
come disaffected, antagonistic. They will not 
be loyal to us. They will despise us—— 

No, this was all wrong, all wrong. We must 
start over again. If we start over again, perhaps 
we can do a better job. Here is the English 
class. It is the same class, the same lesson. But 
things are different. Let us notice how different 








they are 
Teacher: Yesterday, we learned about compound 
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sentences. We had several illustrations, and ar- 
rived at a definition. Now, before we go on, let 
us see if we remember what a compound sen- 
tence is. Tom, will you define a compound 
sentence? 
Chorus, Some: 
Others: 
All: 


Tom wasn’t paying attention. 

No, he wasn’t paying attention. 

He doesn’t know what the ques- 
tion was. 

She knew he wasn’t paying at- 
tention. 

That’s why she called on him. 

Yes, that’s why she called on 
him. 

Teacher: First, do you remember any of the illus- 
trations of compound sentences we used last 
time? 

Chorus: Ah, she’s not so mean after all. 
She’s given him a chance. 

Tom: I think one was, “John went into the Army, 
but George chose the Navy,” or something like 
that. 

Teacher: That's right. Now, do you remember the 
definition? 

Tom: No, ma'am. And I don’t see what’s the use 
of remembering the definition of a compound 
sentence. 

Chorus: I’ve wondered that too. What's the 
use? 
Some: Sure, there’s a lot of use. You have to 
know what things are. 
Others: You don’t have to define things to use 
them. 
Some: It helps. 
Others: I can’t see it. 
Some: Sure it does. 
Others: I can’t see it. 

Teacher: Well, a good many people think it helps 
them to understand what they read, and helps 
them to write better sentences. There are these 
different kinds of sentences, and if we have 
names for them, we can talk about them and 
know what we are talking about. It is like 
knowing the names of different parts of the 
engine in an automobile. It is true that you 
don’t have to know much about the parts of 
an engine to drive a car, but the mechanic has 
to know them 

Voice: And so things didn’t come to a crisis this 
time. Yes, we are doing better this time. The 


Some: 


Others: 
All: 





























‘““‘DISCIPLINE’’—OR GUIDANCE 


teacher was well trained, and skillful. She 
didn’t resent an honest objection. She didn’t 
take it personally. 

But she did not stop there. No, she did not 
pick a fight with Tom and then send him to 
the Principal’s office. Instead, she went herself, 
as soon as school was out for the day. Let us 
listen in on the Teacher’s conference with the 
Principal 

Teacher: You know I am a little worried about 
Tom. He is not doing good work and is becom- 
ing resentful. 

Principal: We'll have a look at his record. What's 
happened now? 

Teacher: Nothing particular has happened, but 
it is clear that he doesn’t see the value of the 
work he is supposed to do. And I’m not so sure 
it has much value for him. 

Prin.: Well, here’s the record. Let’s see. On in- 
telligence tests, within the normal range, but 
on the lower side. Achievement rather spotty. 
The scores are well below his age level in 
language usage, arithmetic computation, litera- 
ture, and spelling. Not too bad in word mean- 
ing and paragraph meaning, about even in so- 
cial studies. And that’s interesting, a little 
above the norm in elementary science. Interests 
chiefly basketball and baseball, also radio. 

Teacher: He's not particularly good in sports. At 
least he is not on any of the school teams. 

Prin.: Do you know about his home situation? 

Voice: Well, this is different. This is more like 
a couple of doctors discussing the best treatment 
for a patient. They have some facts to go on, 
and they know what they are talking about. 
And they are bringing the parents into the 
picture. 

Teacher: 1 have talked with his homeroom teacher, 
who is concerned about him too. She says the 
parents are not very much interested in Tom. 
Not actual rejection. But he lacks a certain 
feeling of security at home. 

Prin.: They have never come to the Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings, have they? 

Teacher: No. I believe the mother works, at least 
part time, and a neighbor is supposed to keep an 
eye on the children. But that doesn’t work very 
well. 

Prin.: Thank you for bringing this case to my at- 
tention. We should have a special guidance 
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worker to follow through on it, and on several 
others. You know, if people would only realize 
how necessary such work is in a school. You 
haven't the time to take care of it, and all the 
other pupils that need special help and guidance 
in your classes, and neither has the homeroom 
teacher. But she can help. 

Teacher: Do you think that something can be 
done for Tom? 

Prin.: Yes, 1 do. There are several things that 
can be done—— 

Voice: And so the plans are made for a program 
of study and activity that will give Tom the 
kind of education he needs and can use to make 
him a loyal, contributing member of the school 
community. The plans will be different for dif- 
ferent pupils. Psychologists and counselors 
bring their training and experience to bear on 
the problems that arise. The school program is 
enriched. Fathers and mothers are asked to help. 
The community and its resources are called 
upon. The spirit of the school becomes the 
spirit of democracy 

Let us listen in on a little conversation be- 
tween Tom and his teacher after school a year 
later : 

Teacher: Yes, Tom, what was it you wanted to 
tell me? 

Tom: Oh, nothing much. Only, you remember 
that time you asked me what a compound sen- 
tence was, and I wasn’t paying attention. Well, 
you know I was disgusted with the whole 
school then. I didn’t see as I was gettin’ any- 
where. And, well, things began to get better 
after that. I don’t know why. I guess I was all 
wrong. I certainly am glad I stuck it out. And, 
and I think you're swell. 

Voice: And so Tom left hurriedly after his un- 
accustomed confession of gratitude. He paused 
for a moment to listen to the speaking choir, 
practicing for an assembly program. It was 
Walt Whitman’s, “There Was a Child Went 
Forth”: 

Chorus: There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon that object 

he became, 
And that object became part of him for the day, 
or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 
The early lilacs became part of this child, 











ilemaed 
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The grass and white and red morning-glories, 
and white and red clover, and the song of the 
phoebe bird, . . . 

And the schoolmistress that passed on her way 
to school, 

And the friendly boys that passed, and the quar- 
relsome boys 

And the tidy and fresh-cheeked girls, and the 
barefoot Negro boy and girl 

And all the changes of city and country wher- 
ever he went. 

His own parents, he that had father’d him and 
she that had conceived him in her womb and 
birth’d him, 

They gave this child more of themselves than 
that, 

They gave him afterward every day, they became 
a part of him. 


The mother at home quietly placing the dishes 
on the supper table, .. . 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, 
angered, unjust, .. . 

The family usages, the language, the company, 
the furniture, the yearning and swelling heart, 

Affection that will not be gainsay’d, the sense 
of what is real, the thought if after all it 
should prove unreal, 

The doubts of daytime and the doubts of night- 
time, 

The curious whether and how... . 

These became part of that child who went forth 
every day, and who now goes, and will always 
go forth every day.” 


We Need More Foreign 
Languages 


(Continued from page 152) 
countries outside the urban influences, and speak 
only the Indian languages. 

The minority of Spanish-American people 
which does know French consists almost entirely 
of the leisure class, the “‘aristocracy.”” A large pro- 
portion of these people have traditionally gone 
outside of their own countries for their advanced 
education. In many cases they went to France, 
others went to England or to Spain. Thus, these 
people became a class of foreigners in their own 
country, for instead of building up their own 





“Discipline—or Guidance?” beginning on 
Page 153, is an interesting experiment in the 
use of the dramatic form in teaching educa- 
tional psychology. It could well be used to 
start a discussion in a meeting of teachers 
or in a parent-teachers association. 











national prosperity they lived outside their native 
lands, as absentee property owners. This has not 
endeared them to their fellow countrymen. (The 
study of French needs no defense on its own 
grounds. ) 

The real justification for the study of Spanish 
in the United States is deeper than the practical 
value it has in commerce and is certainly deeper 
than the supposed relative ease with which it can 
be learned. . . . Let no one suppose that correct 
pronunciation of Spanish can be arrived at without 
effort. Mr. Foley is perhaps right in supposing 
that the average educated Spanish-American 
knows French better than the average educated 
North American. This is because every educated 
person outside the United States has studied more 
foreign language than the average educated person 
in the United States. You can get along better with 
a Spanish-American by speaking Spanish correctly 
than by speaking French correctly, or badly, as 
most North Americans speak it who speak it at 
all. 

Mr. Foley brings in England. Certainly France 
is a neighbor to England. The neighborhood argu- 
ment for the study of French has real importance 
for England. That argument has even greater 
strength in our case for the study of Spanish. 

Most of us think that in an age of long-range 
airplanes, rocket projectiles, atomic bombs, radio 
communications, we of the United States need to 
end our cultural isolation and need to learn more 
foreign languages, instead of less, which is the 
effect of his argument. American youth can learn 
foreign languages if they intend to do so. Our 
difficulty in the past has been that we had our 
classes filled with students who did not intend to 
learn what we had to teach. In the 1940's, the 
world picture has changed so that Mr. Foley with 
his dislike of Spanish, might with greater reason 
argue that we ought to study Russian instead of 
Spanish. 























Guidance as Seen by a Classroom Teacher 


By RAY L. 


UIDANCE today differs greatly from that of a 

few years ago. The war with its many prob- 
lems has changed the thinking of our youth, teach- 
ers, and parents. Those of our students who have 
spent a time on the battlefields have returned with 
a different philosophy of life. They see a need 
for a change in educational directions and they 
naturally look to those within the school systems 
to start the change. 

Those of us who are doing guidance work must 
ask ourselves many questions. One of these is: 
“What is Guidance?”” My answer is: “Guidance 
is a conditioning of the adjustment of the student 
both in the present and in the future and the 
fullest realization of all his potentialities.” 

Another question that must be answered is: 
“With what is a Guidance Program concerned?” 
The answer might be something like this: “The 
guidance program cannot function adequately un- 
less the philosophy of guidance permeates the 
entire school—teachers and pupils alike. Each 
teacher, counselor, administrator, and curriculum 
expert must be vitally concerned with discovering 
and meeting the developmental needs of our grow- 
ing students.” 

We must realize that each student has the right 
to live in an environment in which he may realize 
his social, intellectual, physical, and emotional po- 
tentialities in order that he may develop as a happy 
and effective personality. Since each student’s po- 
tentialities and development are unique, he must 
be studied, that his needs as an indivdual may be 
discovered and adequate plans be made to meet 
these needs. 

Another question that enters into complete guid- 
ance is: “How much can a teacher know about a 
student?” It is not necessarily how much we can 
know about a student from a study of his record 
but rather how much we can /earn about him 
through guidance. After learning about him 
through contacts, studying his records, noting his 
actions and reactions under all circumstances, we 
may then feel we are started on the road to a bet- 
ter guidance program. 


SPAUGH . 


* Ray L. Spaugh is Teacher of Speech in Po- 
mona Junior College, Pomona, California. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


We must never lose sight of the fact that the 
right-minded classroom teacher is one who thinks 
of each of his pupils as an interesting, and, we 
hope interested, young friend whom he wants to 
understand and help. Many are the ways in which 
the teacher can help. He may help the youngster 
who comes to him to choose, prepare for, enter 
upon, adjust to, and make progress in a course, 
curriculum, or school. He must be able to assist 
the pupil in developing the power to make wise 
choices when facing crises. The classroom teacher 
should aim to make the individual increasingly 
self-directive in order that he make his choices 
intelligently; attempt to develop a point of view 
that will be helpful in utilizing his leisure time 
or choosing avocational pursuits. He has an op- 
portunity to be of real service in imparting occu- 
pational information in the student’s chosen field 
of specialization. 

A cardinal objective for the classroom teacher 
to attain is the art of making the counselee feel 
that there is not only the pupil-teacher aspect in- 
volved but that there is a friend-to-friend relation 
existing. The student must feel that there is com- 
plete understanding between the two; that his per- 
sonality is being recognized; that there are no 
barriers existing and that each is mutually engaged 
in sharing problems. When the student feels no 
restraint whatsoever, excellent counseling will re- 
sult and there will exist a feeling of mutual benefit. 

It would seem unwise for any counseler ever to 
think of any student as a problem child. Rather 
must we feel that here is a child with a problem 
which, at the moment, is a bit heavy for his young 
shoulders to bear. 

The old idea that ‘Guidance is the effort to see 
through Bill and see Bill through” must be thrown 
aside. We must accept a new definition which 
might be: “Guidance is the effort to help Bill see 
through himself to see himself through.” 
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The Teacher’s Role in Guidance 


By DONALD W. BERGER 


y ae idea of individual guidance as an integral 
part of the educative process was evolved 
within the philosophy of the secondary school 
where concentration in various developmental 
areas has often made for over-specialization, but 
the practice of individual guidance has always 
been a part of good teaching—no matter upon 
what level of child development it might appear. 

Increased information concerning the learn- 
ing process has caused many educators to challenge 
some proposed distinctions between guidance and 
instruction. We cannot separate these important 
aspects of the educational program, since both 
have the same objective—the development of 
wholesome individuals to the fullest extent of 
their ability in a manner that is harmonious with 
general group welfare. This is in essence the 
basic philosophy of the modern school with its 
dual emphasis. 

One can readily observe the areas of guidance 
possibilities within those broad educational aims. 
To attain these goals the teacher's role becomes 
very significant, since his constant observation of 
and contact with the children make him ever more 
cognizant of the varying personalities within the 
group and the most effective methods to employ in 
meeting each individual's needs. 

Some statements made by educators concerning 
guidance have led to misconceptions. These in- 
terpretations often presuppose that only specialists 
are capable of counseling. This is not sufficiently 
substantiated by the facts. Rapport between coun- 
selor and counselee is important in any guidance 
situation. Specialists are at a disadvantage since 
they are not with the students as long as the teacher 
is and know less about the total developmental 
pattern of the individual. Although some clinical 
data may be accumulated during interviewing 
and diagnostic processes, the specialist seldom has 
the opportunity to learn about the child within the 
normal environment of the classroom. In the 
final analysis the specialist is often dependent upon 
the teacher for therapeutic programs after diag- 
nosis. 
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The teacher is the logical person to counsel. His 
classroom should be an atmosphere where prophy- 
lactic measures are taken to create an environment 
conducive to total mental health. He acts as an 
ameliorative agent, also, in performing a high- 
level counseling of a type that gives evidences and 
encourages individuals to make intelligent deci- 
sions. The positive approach to guidance is more 
constructive than the customary emphasis on only 
the therapeutic phases. The teacher is not incapa- 
ble of sound guidance, but he does need aid. 

Specialists in the field of guidance have become 
such only after having pursued a certain amount of 
education in guidance areas and personnel work, 
and, in some cases, after a period of practice. In 
order to maintain a niche within our educational 
organization, some specialists foster the concept 
of over-specialization by insisting that they alone 
are capable of guidance. 

Guidance education should be offered to all 
teachers during their pre-service professional prep- 
aration and to those in the field who are in need 
of it by means of in-service programs. 

Teachers should be encouraged to use com- 
munity resources. There is, after all, a great 
reservoir of human resources to draw upon with 
varying degrees of specialization in their economic 
training and practice. What is a better method 
of vocational guidance, for instance, than making 
use of the opportunities provided by the immedi- 
ate community? 

Guidance in the generalized interpretation is a 
concentrated effort by teachers to learn the needs 
of each pupil and to help satisfy those needs. 
Psychologists, vocational experts and other spe- 
cialists may have their respective places in the 
guidance activities, but their relationship to the 
teacher should be that of any other agency used by 
the instructor to enhance the educative process. 























Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


THE SEVEN DistRICT CONFERENCES in Phi Delta 
Kappa were held in the months of November and 

December and from these con- 
DISTRICT ferences have come the agenda 
CONFERENCES for the business sessions of the 

Twentieth National Council as 
well as proposals for consideration for the professional 
program of the fraternity. These agenda and pro- 
posals are being organized for presentation in an early 
issue of THE PH! DELTA KApPPAN. Each of the con- 
ferences could be characterized by its forward look 
and by its earnest desire for Phi Delta Kappa to con- 
tribute through research, service, and leadership to 
the solution of the major problems, educational and 
international, of the day. It was my privilege to at- 
tend three of the seven conferences and each of the 
three attended was a real inspiration. Because of the 
long time intervening since the last previous assembly 
of this kind, there were many problems and queries as 
to procedure and the interpretation and application 
of constitutional provisions. From every point of view 
the conferences were constructive and helpful to all 
who participated. 


THE TWENTIETH NATIONAL CoUNCIL of Phi Delta 
Kappa will meet in Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel on 

April 15-18, 1946. This is 
THE TWENTIETH a delegate assembly to which 
NAT'L COUNCIL each chapter is expected to 

send a delegate. The railroad 
and pullman fare will be paid from the national treas- 
ury. In addition, the chapters may send one or two 
alternate delegates at chapter expense if they so de- 
sire. Other members of the council include the district 
representatives and the national officers. The right to 
vote in the national council is limited to one delegate 
from each campus and field chapter of the fraternity 
and all the national officers and district representa- 
tives. 

Because of anticipated travel difficulties and limited 
hotel facilities during the Christmas holidays, the date 
of the council meeting was changed to the week pre- 
ceding Easter. It was not postponed for a full year 
simply because of the feeling that the interval between 
councils was already over-long (since December, 
1941) and that the meeting of the national policy- 
making body should be held as soon as possible. 

The dates set do pose somewhat of a problem for 





many of the delegates and officers who comprise the 
national council. For some, it may be a week of vaca- 
tion. For others, attendance at the council will mean 
absence from regular school duty. Since it is very im- 
portant that each chapter be represented and that each 
officer be in attendance, the selection of the chapter 
delegate should be made early and the delegates and 
officers should make proper arrangements with the 
authorities in charge for absence from professional 
duties if that be necessary. Each member of the coun- 
cil should plan to be at the hotel for registration “not 
later than the morning of April 15, and should plan 
to leave not earlier than the evening of the 18th. 
Hotel reservation cards will be provided in ample time 
and accommodations for all have been assured. 


MANY PROBLEMS HAVE ARISEN in regard to the special 
demit privilege extended to members in military 

service. An amendment to the 
RETURNING By-Laws was adopted by the na- 
SERVICE MEN tional council of 1941 which 

reads as follows: “Any member 
in good standing shall automatically be given demit 
status upon entering military service during a period 
of war emergency, the status to continue for the period 
of service and thereafter until the next annual dues 
become payable, and without loss of continuity in good 
standing for the purpose of establishing eligibility 
for the service key. The national office shall issue a 
demit card upon request. Nothing in this provision, 
however, shall be interpreted as preventing any mem- 
ber from maintaining good standing status in the regu- 
lar manner if he so desires.” 

A special bulletin to all chapters was issued in 
April, 1942, in which the provisions of the By-Laws 
were interpreted and applied. A second bulletin was 
issued in October, 1942, to further clarify the pro- 
cedure and to explain the limitations and the privileges 
involved in the “military demit.” It was discovered 
later that many members not in good standing wished 
the privileges of the military demit and, as a result, all 
such members were permitted to reinstate to good 
standing as of the date of actual entrance into military 
service. In other words, every possible adaptation of 
the provisions made in perfectly good faith by the 
national council has been made to serve the interests 
of the members in the services. We have issued hun- 
dreds of demit cards and yet we know that many of 
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the members in the services are entitled to the auto- 
matic demit who have not requested the demit card. 
It is our desire to extend the privilege whenever it 
is desired, providing the conditions set forth are met. 

It is not enough for a member to write in and say 
that he was in the services for two years and therefore 
desires the demit privilege to cover two years of his 
dues obligation. We must have the date on which 
he entered military service and the date on which he 
received his discharge. We also like to have informa- 
tion as to his rank and the branch of the service into 
which he was inducted. Further information as to 
his service record will be appreciated and it will be 
made a part of his permanent personal record in the 
national office. 

What are some of the questions that arise in the 
personal and the chapter correspondence? A few are 
given to illustrate the application of the provision. 

(1) Does a member receive the national magazine 
while on demit status? The answer is “no.” Good 
standing with full privileges is available only to those 
who make the regular dues payments. 

(2) Is a member on military demit status (either by 
request or under automatic provision) eligible for the 
service key if he had five years continuous good stand- 
ing before he entered the services and two years of 
military service? The answer is “yes” if he meets 
other requirements. And the requirement of seven 
years’ professional service is met in the same way 
as indicated above for “continuous good standing.” 
Military service counts toward the requirement for pro- 
fessional service. In addition, the applicant must have 
been registered as a graduate student in an institution 
where a campus chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, 
and he must have to his credit at least twenty-five 
semester hours in education courses for which the 
institution involved gives professional credit. Mem- 
bers interested should secure an application blank 
from the national office or the chapter (either campus 
or field). 

(3) May I qualify for the military demit by paying 
back dues up to the time I entered the services? The 
answer is ‘‘yes’” but we do not require more than two 
years’ payment for any reinstatement. If the member 
is only one year in arrears when he is inducted, he 
will be required to pay only one year’s dues. 

(4) The fiscal year is from June 1 to May 31. If I 
am discharged in October, or at any time during the 
fiscal year, must I reinstate at once or does my demit 
carty me through the remainder of the fiscal year? It 
is clear that the demit applies to the end of the fiscal 
year in which you are discharged; but if you wish to 
receive the magazine and have your name returned to 
the mailing list, it will be necessary that you pay dues 
for the current fiscal year. Many of the returning 
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service men have found it desirable to reinstate as 
soon as they return to civilian life. 

(5) If I am now out of military service and have 
made no previous claim for military demit, may I do 
so now to cover the period in the services? Yes, it is 
very desirable that you do so. Simply supply the neces- 
sary information and if your record is clear the demit 
status will be recorded on your record. 

(6) I was inducted in to the Navy in August, 1942, 
but my membership card shows that good standing 
expired on May 31, 1942. Am I entitled to the mili- 
tary demit? The answer is “no” as you were not in 
good standing. Dues are payable in advance for the 
fiscal year on which they apply. It will be necessary for 
you to pay one year’s dues to qualify as a member in 
good standing. 

(7) I have kept up my dues while in the armed 
forces and now I find that I might have had the mili- 
tary demit on request, and even automatically, as I was 
in good standing when I was inducted. May I have 
extended credit for the two years I served in the Air 
Force? This is perhaps the most difficult question of 
all to answer. If the member had not paid his dues, he 
would qualify for the automatic demit. Yet his pay- 
ment was accepted in good faith, has been properly 
recorded, and the books have been audited. Any 
change in the record creates confusion and to a certain 
extent nullifies the accuracy of the financial record. 
It seems reasonable that member interest is of greater 
importance than the bookkeeping and that, therefore, 
it should take precedence. The national office, quite 
frankly, would rather that such requests did not ap- 
pear. The chapters, and through them the members, 
were informed of the privileges available. There 
should be no legitimate claims to such consideration 
now. However, if there were or are extenuating cit- 
cumstances in any given case, the claim should be 
made through the chapter to the national office where 
due attention will be given to each case. 

Request for a military demit: It is not necessary that 
a special form of request be used although such forms 
are available. It is very important that the following 
information be given by any applicant for the military 
demit: (1) Name in full. (2) Chapter and roll num- 
ber, if available. (3) Branch of service. (4) Date on 
which inducted into service. (5) Date of honorable 
discharge, if discharged. (6) Rank achieved in the 
service. (7) Present complete mail address. 

On first payment of dues after discharge from the 
services, please supply all of the above data if the 
automatic demit privilege is to apply. In the absence 
of such information, the chapter and the national of- 
fice are not in a position to give proper credit on your 
record. 
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